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EDIFORIAL. NOTES 


E urge every Member of Parliament who takes any pride in 
the Capital of the Empire to vote against the Bill to, transfer 
Covent Garden to Bloomsbury. This Bill, so far as we can 
see, will benefit only one set of persons: namely, the Syndi-. 
cate of financiers who bought the Foundling Hospital site. The merchants 
of Covent Garden do not want to move, and regard the Bloomsbury site as 
less convenient than their present station. The inhabitants of the Blooms- 
bury site do not want the change ; and nobody interested either in town- 
planning (for Bloomsbury is the finest bit of town-planning in London) or 
in the history of London, or even in fresh air, can want it. As Mr. Guy 
Dawber said, in his admirable Presidential Address to the R.I.B.A. : 


The Bloomsbury district is one of the quarters of London where town-planning 
has been carried out in a really comprehensive manner by a former generation of 


landlords. 


Some of the leases have fifty years to run ; and the user of the gardens in - 
the squares is established by Act of Parliament. Existing rights in these 
categories have to be swept away before the transfer of Covent Garden is 
effected ; and we can see no reason in the world which would justify this » 


step. 


@ @ a 


HAT is certain, so far as we can make out, is this: that if the Bill 

were passed, and it then proved impossible to move Covent Gar- 

den, the ‘“‘ promoters ” would be able to do what they liked with this 
2x 
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quarter, which is in the vicinity both of an important hospital and of the 
British Museum. After all the Covent Garden people may be able to have 
their way ; and, if it came to a Commission or Committee deciding the 
problem of the distribution of garden produce, it might well be held that 
what is now wanted, in an enlarged London, is a number of such clearing- 
houses scattered about the metropolis. To sell the air, freedom and 
charming antiquity of Bloomsbury for a mess of pottage would be bad 
enough ; to sell it for nothing but the advantage of a syndicate would be far 
worse. These gentlemen, tempting the Governing Body of the Foundling 
with their offers, have entered upon a speculation as anybody else might : 
neither Parliament nor the public is under the slightest obligation to them, 
or is in the least degree bound to ensure that their speculation is as profit- 
able as they would wish it to be. 


a B a 


INCE we last wrote one more old corner of London has received its 

sentence of doom.: That is Clifford’s Inn, which has been surviving 
under the suspended sword for many years. The process of destruction 
began when the late Mr. William Willett acquired the premises. Mr. 
Willett did so much, and with so much splendid enthusiasm, for the general 
dispersion of daylight, that we cannot use harsh words about the prepara- 
tions he made for a reduction of daylight in Clifford’s Inn. The western, 
or Chancery Lane, side of the Inn was pulled down shortly before the 
War and replaced by what we believe is called “ an imposing block of 
buildings.” The garden of the Inn, wherein nearly twenty years ago we 
used to eat our modest luncheon on a seat, was covered during the War 
with a bleak range of huts, an Optical or Ophthalmic Mission of some sort. 
Otherwise the Inn remained, and remains, unchanged, seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century brick buildings, containing sets of chambers, and the 
venerable Hall. We remember that at one time it was announced that the 
Hall was saved: the Society of Knights-Bachelors had established their 
headquarters there. When they evacuated we do not know : but we seem 
to remember that that energetic Londoner, Sir William Bull, had something 
to do with the Society, and it may have waned when he blossomed into 
a baronetcy. At all events the Hall is empty now; and it seems that 
Hall, courts and garden, lock, stock and barrel, have been acquired by 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, who intend to replace with a fine modern 
printing works the Inn that Clifford founded in the Middle Ages, the Inn 
where Selden studied and Samuel Butler, with his faithful servant, Alfred, 
lived. This means that beyond the active Inns of Court, only Staple Inn 
(happily protected by the Prudential Assurance Company) and Serjeant’s 
Inn (acharming offshoot of Fleet Street, which is about due to be threatened) 
will survive from the ancient swarm. Others survive in name only : look, 
stranger, at Clement’s Inn, and tremble ! 
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Ras march of Progress must proceed, though it seems unfortunate 
that Progress seems carefully to pick her steps with a view to trampling 
out as many as possible of the vestiges of London’s ancient beauty. Mr. Guy 
Dawber, in his Address, quoted this gloomy passage on ‘“‘ The Seventies ” 
from Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s new History of England : 


Much less could anything be done to set a limit to the ever advancing bounds of 
the realm of ugliness and uniformity, in its constant destruction of beauty and 
variety of the old pre-industrial world. Indeed, the more prosperous and progressive 
the country was, the more rapidly did that unceasing work go forward. Man when 
armed with the machine could not help destroying beauty, whatever the work to 
which he set his hand. It has been well said the nineteenth century did not attack 
beauty, it simply trampled it under foot, with the result that our modern democracy 
is born atrophied and has painfully to recover that love of significant form which 
has been one of the marks of civilised man from the Bronze Age until the Industrial — 
Revolution temporarily destroyed it. 


The old London system of mingled commerce and residence seems to be 
doomed, and, ever since Mr. Willett put up his board about “ 30,000 
square feet ”’ of valuable building land, it has been obvious that the inhabi- 
tants of Clifford’s Inn must be driven out of their curious chambers. 
There is here no question of legal rights, fresh air, or town-planning : it 
is a picturesque survival, and, however we may sigh, it must go. The one 
thing we may reasonably hope is that the old passage entrance, the arch- 
way, and the Hall, will be preserved and incorporated in the new building 
when the rest of the old Inn tumbles into brick-dust and splintered wood. 


a @ y | 


\ , TE have seen two contradictory statements about it in the Press. 

There was a statement in the Times to the effect that the Hall 
would not be interfered with ; there was another in an evening paper to 
the effect that the Hall would be preserved, but not zm situ. The suggestion 
was made that it, or rather its stones, were for sale, and that they might 
ultimately be sold for transport and re-erection, eitherin Europe or America. 
What on earth would be the good of Clifford’s Inn Hall in America ? 
It would be a museum piece, shorn of its past, uprooted from its sur- 
roundings. Who would think, even if he had a chance, of bringing 
Chartres Cathedral over here ? it were healthier to set one’s mind to the 
design of a really good block of new office buildings. We hope that the 
paper in question was misinformed. Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode are 
admirable printers with a fine history, and they are reported to have 
engaged Sir Edwin Lutyens as consultant architect. Let them between 
them at least preserve the best thing in Clifford’s Inn and give their new 
edifice more than a nominal link with the centuries behind it. At worst 
surely the directors could use the Hall as a Board Room—or the com- 
positors might use it as a “‘ chapel.” 
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Wi print in our correspondence columns a letter from Dr. G. C. 
Williamson with regard to the future of that enterprising body, 
the First Edition Club. The name of the club may be a little misleading : 
it is really a club of bibliophiles and bibliographers with the widest 
possible range, and takes as much interest in contemporary binding and 
printing as in the hunt for ancient and modern rarities amongst first 
editions. The Club, after several years of vagrant life, which have seen the 
holding of several very successful exhibitions, is now ambitious to get a 
local habitation as well as aname. An option has been secured on a seven- 
teenth-century house near the British Museum, once inhabited by Topham 
Beauclerk, whose fine library was visited by Walpole and Johnson. The 
idea is to establish an institution like the Grolier Club in America, with 
the facilities of an ordinary club as well as a bibliographical reference 
library, and space for the Club’s exhibitions. Further particulars may be 
derived from Dr. Williamson’s letter. 
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ILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE, whose death followed on a severe 
operation in mid-January, was, in the words of a friend of fifty years’ 
standing, ‘‘ one of the people who do hard and useful work all their 
lives and get very little recognition.” After leaving Pembroke, Cam- 
bridge, he was in a solicitor’s office for two years and then for about forty in the British 
Museum Library. He was appointed in 1885, after the usual age, as a specialist. The 
music catalogue was being printed for the first time, and his was the controlling hand 
from the beginning. In 1912 he compiled and saw through the press the two-volume 
catalogue of Old Printed Music. Just before his death he completed Part I. (Handel 
MSS.) of the catalogue of the Royal Collection of Music, which is on permanent 
loan to the Museum. He contributed largely to the three editions of Grove’s Dictionary, 
was joint editor of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book and the mainstay of the Purcell 
Society. He was a pall-bearer at Stanford’s funeral and was made honorary Fellow 
of the Royal College and of his own, Pembroke, and received the M.V.O. last year: 
it is hard to say which gave him the most pleasure. 


yd yd sa 


N person, he was under middle height, with a very quiet voice and undemonstrative 

manner. He spoke little ; when he did, it was to the point. In character, he was a 
wholly delightful mixture of vanity and modesty, pride and shyness, love for the past 
and knowledge of the present. He was not one of the unfortunates who never earn a 
nickname. His kindness knew no limits. He would copy out thirty songs of Purcell, 
treble and bass, to save an editor the trouble of coming, or would take into his house 
for a few days a man who was ill or in want of a meal. He was known to every 
librarian and most musical scholars in Europe for his generosity with the facts and 
ideas he had accumulated. No genuine student ever applied to him in vain. 


a a so 


NGLISH art was impoverished in January by the deaths of F. Cayley Robinson, 

A.R.A., and Ambrose McEvoy, A.R.A. Cayley Robinson, who was sixty-four, is 
well represented in foreign and colonial galleries, and was appreciated by connoisseurs, 
but never became very well known to the general public. His most characteristic 
works showed an affinity with Puvis de Chavannes, particularly in point of colour, 
and of the decorative use of figures. His landscapes were mostly low in tone: in 
memory one merges them all in a sort of twilight pastoral, pale green grass, dim 
water, dim sky, with a straight tree trunk in the foreground, a Theocritan youth 
leaning against it, and a bark carrying a pale gold lamp, floating on the quiet lake. It 
was beautiful and individual work, though limited. Ambrose McEvoy was younger, 
being in his forty-ninth year. In youth he was a companion of Mr. Augustus John 
and Sir William Orpen at the Slade School. He rose to fame as a painter of women, and 
became highly fashionable. There was no question of surrender here: his was a feminine 
talent and he was both satisfying his own impulses and gratifying his sitters when he 
set delicately and, as it were, effortlessly upon canvas the elfin charm and indefinable 
spirituality which his sitters’ faces might or might not reveal to ordinary eyes. He 
was not a great painter, but his work was very agreeable and his manner entirely his 


own. 
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OUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN has died in Germany at the age of 

seventy-four. He was the son of a British Admiral and was educated at Chelten- 
ham ; he became notorious during the war as an “‘ English Renegade ” in Germany. 
His settlement in Germany was of long standing and his second wife was Wagner’s 
daughter ; some years before the war he won the Kaiser’s favour, and a vast if ephem- 
eral reputation with The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, a mammoth pseudo- 
philosophical book in which all history was shown to be labouring to produce the 
supereminent Nordic race, and in particular the German branch of it. It was vivid 
and easily readable in the late Lord Redesdale’s excellent English translation, but the 
bees in his bonnet buzzed so loudly that one could hardly regard him as altogether 
sane. Inter alia he argued that Christ was Nordic and not a Jew. In recent years his 
vogue in Germany abated. A far greater figure, also dead in January, was Rainer 
Maria Rilke, the South German poet and dramatist, who was not even a name here, 
save to the few who are conversant with contemporary German literature. 


yd y a 


URING February, Messrs. Dent are making twenty additions to Everyman’s 

Library. Among the new volumes are Roderick Random, The Sentimental Journey, 
Vasari’s Lives in 4 volumes; Trench On the Study of Words, edited by George Sampson, 
and the lives of Dickens and Lincoln. Among the poetry, as is now becoming inevit- 
able, are Blake’s Poems, but an edition of Poe’s Poems is interesting, and students will 
be glad of a selection of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 


a a a 


HE English Association announces the following lectures for its members : 
February 11th. Mr. Michael Sadleir on ‘‘ The Northanger Novels and 
Others,” at 5.30 in Westminster School Hall, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
February 26th. Mr. F. C. Boon on ‘The English Language in the Mathematical 
Classroom,” at 3 p.m. at Bedford College, Regent’s Park. 
March 25th. Mr. S.C. Roberts on “‘ Lord Macaulay—the pre-eminent Victorian,” at 
5.30 p.m. at the City of London School. 


a a a 


i NDER its schemes for Improvement of Design in Silverwork, the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths announces the awards in connection with designs for the 

Ascot Cups :— 

Paul Cooper of Betsom’s Hill, Westerham, Kent—for a model and design for the 
Ascot Gold Cup, £100. 

Edward Spencer of the Artificers’ Guild, Conduit Street, W.—for a model of the 
King’s Gold Vase, {100. 

George Hart of the Campden Guild, Campden, Gloucestershire—for a design for the 
Royal Hunt Cup, £100. 
These designs and models have beensubmitted in accordance with the circular issued 

at the beginning of the year. 


WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
Drawn by Victoria MonKHouse 
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P @eEate ean 
The White Horse 


HAT do I stare at—not the colt 
That frisks in yon green field ; so strong 
That he can leap about and run, 


Yet is too weak to stand up straight 
When his mother licks him with her tongue. 


No, no, my eyes go far beyond, 
Across that field to yon far hill, 
Where one white horse stands there alone ; 
And nothing else is white to see, 
Outside a house all dark and still. 


“‘ Death, are you in that house ?”’ think I— 
““ Is that horse there on your account ? 
Can I expect a shadow soon, 
Seen in that horse’s ghostly ribs— 
When you come up behind, to mount !” 


W. H. DAVIES 


THREE POEMS 
Sea Moon 


HE broad white arrow of foam advances 

Over the black Arabian Sea, 

Splitting the moon-path, and moon-glint dances 
On floors of fathomless ebony. 


This is the old dance, old as toil, 

That the moon and the deep sea made for ships, 
To tear the rooted tree from soil 

And man’s heart from his true-love’s lips. 
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Helen was lovely for ten red years, 

And the sorrowful beauty of Deirdre died, 
But the young moon horned the oldest spheres 
And the full moon wantons with every tide. 


Her wet feet hasten nakedly 

Their silver path to the blind sky-line, 
And a warm wind out of India | 
Washes my heart with sleep and wine. 


The Narrow Bed 


HE blanket is rough and cold 
Nor any comfort holds, 
The wind blows bitterly 

Out of a winter sea. 


The water is frozen deep 

In the iron pot at the door ; 

The bairn I dreaded sore 

Lies stiffly under its sheet— 

The clay so little and cold 

That moved in my body’s mould. 


The long night brings no rest, 
And what is the use to pray 
For the weariness of day. 

The milk is cold in my breasts, 
They lie like heavy stones. 
And I must sleep alone. 


No night was long as this, 

Nor the bed so cold last year. 

The night brought warmth and bliss 
When a tall man lay here. 

But love is no lasting thing, 

And he went with the Spring. 
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The cold is in every limb, 
And my heavy breasts do ache. 
My heart is hungry for him, 
Or for some other mate ; 

And I do not think that he 

Is lying so lonelily. 


Some woman sleeps upon 

His arm that is white and strong : 
No man would lie alone 

With the nights so cold and long. 


Three Farewells 


I 


KISSED my girl good-bye to-day— 
I: shall not kiss again 

Grey eyes beneath a sky so grey, 
Such red lips in the rain. 


Her arms were hard as ivory, 

Her lips were trembling-soft with grief, 
But she will not remember me 

Much past the turn of year-— 

She will forget me when the leaf 
Forgets the darkness of the bud 

And April’s here. 


And how shall I remember her 

With such new things to glory in >— 
The hotly coloured stir 

Of Eastern towns, great stars that spin 
In deeper skies, and, brighter than Spain 
And Spanish gold, a fierce gold sun. 


But I shall see no cold grey sky, 
‘Nor feel the soft October rain, 
Nor one thing to remember by. 


Il 


O Marjorie and little Jane 
When I kissed you good-bye 

There was no murmur from the gods, 
No portent in the sky. 
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Our kisses shattered no deep peace 
Nor crowned long agony, 

Our lips were laughing when they met 
And parted laughingly. 


You will have no flushed memories 
Suppose we meet again, 

And I, God help me, may not know 
Dark Marjorie from Jane. 


Ill 


. . . But you whose eyes were young and grave, 
Whose hand in mine lay like a cool strong leaf, 

You said good-bye to me neither with grief 

Nor laughing. You, whose clean soul shows as brave 
As in still dark the spear-head of a flame, 

You every tawny hill shall memory, 

And all the tireless sapphire of the sea ; 

The hollow gong of the sky shall sound your name. 


For had you loved me I’d have been content 

To find my nights of beauty in your hair, 

And in your arms explore a continent, 

Knowing a new Cathay still virgin there .. . 
Now, watching the flying sails of dawn unfurled, 
I count the price I paid to walk the world. 


EO RaRSLINKULATER 


In a Continental Train 


Make furtive inquisition each of all ; 


| Nake pairs of eyes, from nations six or seven, 
Earth brown, night black, or blue as noontide heaven, 


At each encounter timid eyelids fall. 


Pool looks and laugh, heirs of the world from birth ! 
Black eyes or blue, the light they hold is one ; 
Mothered we were of mapped and parcelled earth 
But fathered of the free, unfrontiered sun. 


ANNA DE BARY 
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THREE POEMS 


The Enemy 


(Nitrous Oxide) 


EAR, for two years and more 
1): had refused to weep, 
Fearing that of grief’s store 
Control I could not keep. 
Grief, behind a door 
Whose keeper did not sleep. 


By chance I suffered pain. 
Then came there one who said : 
‘* A watcher but in vain 
Watches, outwearied. 

Sleep will bring again 

Courage hard bested.” 


I yielded watch and ward, 
Too weary for dissent— 
Delivered my soul’s guard, 
Utterly forespent, 

To slumber un-dream-starred, 
Unmemoried content ; 


Hoping that so he might 

Endure more hardily 

His watch by day and night 
That sorrow break not free 

And put my soul to flight, 
Weaponed with thoughts of thee. 


Ah, but my counsellor 

Basely my trust betrayed ; 
Sped a deliverer— 

(I sleeping, unafraid)— 
Liberty’s harbinger 

To guardless griefs arrayed— 


Impatient on the verge 
Of scarce-achieved restraint, 
Whispering that now might surge 
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O’er my defences faint, 
Tears that did urge 
To bitterest complaint. 


At once my dreadful store 
Of sorrows, dungeoned deep, 
Missing their janitor, 

Over my soul did sweep, 

Till I thought never more, 
Dear, should I cease to weep. 


Age 


OW, truly, I know that I am old— 

In grief and wisdom if not in years. 

For Spring is here, so I am told— 
And comfort none to me it bears. 


I see—(and oh, that I were blind !) 
Black trees in parks becoming green ; 
And yellow flowers blown by the wind— 
I have forgotten what they mean. 


The sun grows warm, and nights forget 
Their winter punctuality. 

I know the very spot where set 

Spring suns upon the western sea. 


But now, beyond some building high, 
I’m glad to see it disappear 

An hour before its time is nigh— 
And oh, what does it matter where ? 


Far rather would I have again 
Unseductive Winter back. 

For shorter days bear shorter pain 
Of knowledge of the things they lack. 


Now, till I die, I do not think 
Spring can any gladness hold 
For me, so I dare only think, 
Dear, that I am grown old. 


—— 
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HAT is this Death, and where? Far have I sought, 
W Oft conjured him, and yet he cometh not. 
With wild petitions and many a crafty plot 

Have I beguiled him ; all have come to naught. 
Others, my friends, have found him ; they have caught 
Reluctant Death, and found his mystery sweet ; 

Clung to him close and won to his retreat, 

Nor told me how this marvel they had wrought. 

Deep have I drunk of the polluted stream, 

Seeking him hidden there like sacrament ; 

Deemed that he lurked where poison-berries gleam ; 
Galloped in hope when hounds ran hot on scent. 


Still he eludes my most seductive snare, 
And still I live. What is this Death, and where ? 


E. B. FORD 


eA Song of Unending Sorrow 


(Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu). 


AN’S emperor, mindful of beauty that might tip an empire over? 
Was on the throne for many years, searching, never finding, 
Till a little girl of the Yang clan, hardly even grown, 
Bred in an inner chamber, with no one knowing her, 
But with graces heaven-granted and not to be concealed, 
At last one day was chosen for the imperial household. 
If she but turned her head and smiled, there were cast a hundred spells 
And the powder and paint of the Six Palaces faded into nothing. 
When spring began, they bathed her in the Flower-Pure Pool 
Which warmed and smoothed the creamy-tinted crystal of her skin, 
And, because of her languor, a maid was lifting her 
When first the emperor noticed and chose her for his bride. 
Her cloudy hair, petal cheek and the ripples of gold when she moved 
Were sheltered on spring evenings by warm hibiscus-curtains ; 
But nights of spring were short and the sun arose too soon, 
And the emperor, from that time forth, forsook his early hearings 
And lavished all his time on her with feasts and revelry, 
His mistress of the spring, his despot of the night. 
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There were other ladies in his court, three thousand of rare beauty, 

But his favours to three thousand were concentrated in one body. 

When she had dressed in her Golden Chamber, it was nearly evening ; 
And when the tables were cleared in the Tower of Jade, she loitered, slow 
Her sisters and her brothers all were given titles ; [with wine. 
And, because she so illumined and glorified her clan, 

She brought to every father, every mother through the empire, 
Happiness when a girl was born rather than a boy. 

. . . High rose Li Palace, entering blue clouds, 

And far and wide the zephyrs carried faery-notes 

Of soft song and slow dance, of string and bamboo music 

Till war-drums, booming from Yu-yang, shocked the whole earth 

And broke the tunes of The Rainbow Skirt and the Feathered Coat. 

The Forbidden City, the nine-tiered Palace, loomed in dust 

From thousands of horses and chariots headed south-west. 

The imperial flag opened the way, now moving and now pausing— 

But a hundred li from the capital, out of the western gate, 

The men of the army stopped, not one of them would stir 

Till under their horses’ hoofs they might trample those moth-eyebrows . . . 
When flowery hair-pins fell to the ground, no one picked them up, 

And a green-and-white-jade hair-tassel and a yellow-gold hair-bird. 

The emperor could not save her, he could only cover his face. 

And later when he turned to look, the place of blood and tears 

Was hidden in a yellow dust blown by a cold wind. .. . 

At the Cut of the Dagger-Tower, they criss-crossed through a cloud-line 
Under O-mai Mountain. The last few came. 

Flags and banners lost their colour in the fading sunlight. . . . 

But as waters of Shu are always green and its mountains always blue, 

So changeless was his Majesty’s love and deeper than the days. 

He heard bell-notes in the evening-rain, cutting at his breast. | 
And when heaven and earth resumed their round and the dragon-car faced 
The emperor clung to the spot and had to be dragged away [home, 
From the soil along the Ma-huai slope, under which was buried 

That memory, that anguish. Where was her jade-white face ? 

Ruler and lords, when eyes would meet, wept upon their coats 

As they rode, with loose rein, slowly eastward, back to the capital. 

The lake, the gardens, the palace, all were just as before, 

The Lake T’ai-yi hibiscus, the Wéi-yang Palace willows ; 

But a petal was like her face and a willow-leaf her eyebrow—- 

And what could he do but cry whenever he looked at them ? 

Peach-trees and plum-trees blossomed, in the winds of spring ; 
Lakka-foliage fell to the ground, after autumn-rains ; 

The Western and Southern Palaces were littered with late grasses 

And the steps were mounded with red leaves that no one swept away. 
Ashen grew the hair of her Pear-Garden Players 

And thin the eunuch’s eyebrows in her Court of Pepper-trees ; 
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And over the throne flew fireflies, while he brooded in the twilight. 

He lengthened the lamp-wick to its end, he could never sleep. 

Bell and drum would slowly toll the long night-hours 

And the River of Stars would prick the sky just before dawn 

And the porcelain mandarin-ducks, on the roof, would thicken with morn- 
While his covers of kingfisher-blue felt lonelier and colder [ing-frost, 
With the distance between life and death year after year ; 

No beloved spirit ever visiting his dreams. | 

. . . At Ling-ch’iin lived a Taoist priest ; a guest, he was, of heaven, 
Able to summon spirits by his concentrated mind. 

And people were so moved by the emperor’s constant brooding 

That they besought the Taoist priest to see if he could find her. 

He opened his way in space, like lightning clove the ether 

Up to heaven, under the earth, looking everywhere. 

Above, he searched the Green Void and, below, the Yellow Spring ; 

But he failed in either place to find a trace or sign. 

And then he heard them telling of a faery-isle at sea, 

An Isle of an intangible and incorporeal world, 

With pavilions and fine towers in the five-coloured air, 

And of exquisite immortals moving to and fro, 

And of one among them—whom they called Ever-constant Love— 

With a face of snow and flowers resembling hers he looked for. 

So he went to the West Hall’s entrance of gold and knocked at the jasper 
And gave a girl, called Slip-of-Jade, his news for the Twice-Perfect. [gate 
And the Lady, at word of an envoy from the Emperor of Han, 

Was startled out of dreams in her nine-flowered canopy 

And, pushing aside her pillow, dressing, shaking off her sleep, 

Opened the pearly shade and then the silver screen. 

And her cloudy hair-dress hung on one side because of her great haste 
And her flower-cap was loose when she came along the terrace, 

While a light wind filled her cloak and fluttered with her motion 

As though she danced The Rainbow Skirt and the Feathered Coat. 

And the tear-drops that came dripping down her sad white face 

Were like a rain in spring on the blossom of the pear. 

But love glowed deep within her eyes when she bade him thank her liege 
Whose form and voice had been strange to her ever since their parting— 
Since happiness had ended at the Court of the Bright Sun 

And moons and dawns had become so long in the Palace of P’éng-lai. 

But when she turned her face and looked down upon the earth, 

And tried to see Ch’ang-an, there were only fog and dust. 

So she took out, tenderly, the pledges he had given 

And, through his envoy, sent him back a shell box and gold hair-pin 

But kept one branch of the hair-pin and one side of the box, 

Breaking the gold of the hair-pin, breaking the shell of the box: 

“‘ If our hearts belong together, like this gold and this shell, 

Somewhere, sometime, on earth or in heaven, we shall surely meet.” 
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And she sent him, by his messenger, a letter reminding him 

Of vows which had been known to none but their two hearts : 

“ On the seventh day of the seventh month, in the Palace of Long Life, 
We told each other secretly in the quiet midnight world 

That we wished to be, in heaven, two birds with mingled wings 

And to grow together, on the earth, two branches of one tree.” 

- . . Heaven endures, earth endures ; yet some time both shall end, 
While this unending sorrow goes on and on for ever. 


PO CHU-YI 
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MACKEREL FOR SALE 


By LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


HERE was a dark rim round the white disc of the sun. The 
sky was white, covered with a pale gauze. The sea was white, 
reflecting the colour of the sky. It was very hot and perfectly 
still. 

The white water of the bay was spotless, except for a round black 
dot formed by a row-boat. The round, black row-boat lay still, casting 
no shadow. Not a bird. Not a ripple broke on the low shores, girdled 
with yellow sand and with grey-black rocks that looked sallow in all 
this whiteness. Beyond the shore the torrid earth was still, a silent mass 
of black earth covered with faded, yellow grass, grey rocks, grey stone 
fences, gleaming granite boulders strewn sparsely, white in the sun. 

The tiny fishing-town of Bailenaleice lay in the angle of the bay, facing 
the bay with its back tothe sun. Its hundred houses were scattered round 
the little square that ended at the pier. To the left of the pier there were 
a number of fishing hookers, moored side by side, high and dry, with sea 
grime on their black dry sides. 

Ech! The little town was very idle. There had been no fish for a 
month. What weather ! 

It was just on the stroke of noon. A small crowd was loafing round 
the monument, watching the row-boat in silence. They were all drowsy 
with the heat and their enforced idleness. Here in the square they were 
at peace, away from their wives who nagged them for their idleness. At a 
distance, here and there, drowsy voices could be heard, talking aimlessly. 
Stray dogs rambled about, gambolling in a subdued manner. 

There was absolutely no sign of life in the town. The courthouse, the 
post office, the police barracks, the tiny railhead where a solitary goods 
waggon was perched on an eminence like a derelict, the drapery shop, 
the parochial house, where the priest was sitting in his library with his 
feet on a table reading G. B. Shaw’s plays, were all closed, silent and 
weatherbeaten. In the square itself, the door of the yellow-painted 
Grand Hotel was closed, and the proprietress, Mrs. Timoney, was 
leaning on her bare fat elbows at the window of an upper room. 
The only open door was that of the public-house and grocery shop owned 
by Mr. Mullally. In the open doorway, Mr. Mullally was sitting on the 
eae threshold, with his blue waistcoat open on his rotund stomach, half 
asleep. | 

Suddenly an enormous man marched down the town towards the pier, 
striking the earth fiercely with his heavy boots and swinging his arms in 
an exaggerated manner. The loafers round the monument jerked their 
heads around to look at him. Mr. Mullally also tried to turn his head, but 
his neck was so fat that he could not do so. He grunted and dropped his 
chin once more. ‘The enormous man approached, shouting as he did so. 
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“ Now ye divil ye,” whispered one of the loafers in a tired voice, ‘“ what 
ails the fellah ? ” 

The man who approached was Bartly Tight, a farmer. He was dressed 
in grey frieze from head to foot. His limbs were enormous, but in spite 
of their size his coat and trousers were too large for him. His coat hung 
loose about his body and reached down his thighs. His trousers were wide 
and doubled up two or three times at the bottoms. He wore a very small 
grey cap at the top of his skull. His head was large, square and beauti- 
fully shaped. His complexion was tanned dark brown, so that he was 
almost the same colour as the grey land about him. A wonderfully hand- 
some giant ; so handsome that all the women in the little town and in the 
surrounding districts were madly in love with him. 

But Bartly Tight was a fanatic and paid no heed to women. He was a 
socialist. He had lately returned to the district from America, after his 
father’s death. Since then he had been trying to convert the inhabitants 
to the socialist religion. 

““ Hey!” he cried, when he reached the square and caught sight of the 
loafers. “‘ Here’s a damn’ story for you fellahs. Call yourselves Christians, 
do ye? Why, I’m the only damn’ Christian in this blasted town, and I’m 
an atheist. Search me, fellahs, there’s a lot 0’ bums in this town. Yeh. 
Know what I’m goin’ to tell ye ? Ye go to Mass every Sunday an’ then 
rob one another for the rest 0’ the week.” 

“Tell them the old, old story,” cried a loafer, in a sing-song voice, 
imitating a street preacher. 

The others laughed in low voices. Mullally suddenly woke up and he 
began to giggle. He was so fat and good-natured that he shook all over 
when he giggled. His little humorous eyes were almost completely 
hidden behind the layers of flesh on his cheeks. It was very good to look 
at him laughing. He made no sound. And his great mass of jet black hair 
shook when he laughed. Tight saw him laughing. He clenched his fist 
and menaced Mullally with it. 

“Yeh,” he cried. “‘ You can laugh, Mr. Mullally. But you can’t put 
anything over on me. I got your number.” ; 

“‘ Hey, Bartly,” cried a lean man, with a black wart on his face, “‘ what 
did ye swally for breakfast that’s gone agin yer breath ? ” 

There was another laugh. Bartly looked at the lean man angrily. 

The lean man stared very solemnly at Bartly. The tail of his ragged 
black coat was immersed in the water of the horse trough, on the edge of 
which he was sitting. Somebody had told him about it an hour before, but 
he was too lazy to remove it. 

“Yeh!” said Bartly to the lean man. “ You’re a helluva wit, aren’t 
ye, Micky Degatty. But yer house needs a roof an’ ye haven’t done a 
stroke o’ work for a year, an’ yer wife is— ” sen 

‘“¢ Aw! What odds Bartly ?”’ yawned Micky Degatty. ‘‘ Won’t we be 
all dead some day ? ”’ ? Neh pa kat 
“You put yer finger on the trigger that time all right,” said a dapper 
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little man with a pointed beard, who was leaning his buttocks on a stick. 
“Yes. Heh. There’s a long rest in the grave for us so we . . . heh 
we might as well get used to resting. Eh?” 

“That be damned,” said Bartly Tight, stamping on the road. “ It’s 
idleness is . . . but that’s another story. What I want to know is this. 
Who knocked the gap in the wall o’ my clover field ? There’s been two 
donkeys feedin’ there all night. "T'was done deliberate. Who done it ? ” 

“Ha!” said somebody. ‘‘ That was a dirty trick.” 

“Aw! Begob! A clover field. Was it the red meadow ? ” 

“Ate to the ground,” bellowed Bartly Tight. ‘‘ There’s Christians for 
ye. It’s not an accident. It’s an old gag in this town. Takin’ their cattle 
around in the middle o’ the night to feed on their neighbour’s land. 
What ? Christians !”’ 

He spat with great vehemence. Everybody began to discuss the matter 
with some heat, deprecating the conduct of the culprit, or culprits, who- 
ever he or they were. But they soon tired of their interest. The day was 
too hot. 

“* Well,” said an old man at last. “‘ It’s ate now anyway. What’s the 
use talkin’ about it? That won’t make the grass grow again.” 

“ There ye are again!”’ cried Tight, waving his arms. “‘ What’s the use ? 
What’s the use ? That’s all ye can say. Let everything go slide. Idleness, 
ignorance, immorality. That’s what lets ye be a prey to the whole gang 
of idle parasites is drinkin’ yer body’s blood. Priests, gombeen men, 
shopkeepers, police, lawyers. Yah. Why the hell don’t ye wake up and 
take some interest in social affairs ? ”’ 

Nobody answered. A dog yawned. Mr. Mullally, for the first time, 
uttered an audible sound. ‘light turned towards him. Mullally was 
laughing with tears flowing down his fat cheeks. Everybody began to 
titter. 

“Hah!” yelled Tight. “‘ There he is. The pugnosed badger. It’s 
easy for him to laugh. He came here a few years ago from God knows 
where, with his few pounds o’ tay in a bag, leavin’ them at people’s door- 
steps. A tay man. Then he buys a little house an’ sets up a shop. Now 
he’s got ye all in his debt. He’s got money in the bank. He’s livin’ on 
ye. What’s he done for the town ? Nothing. He ain’t a producer. Laugh 
away, damn ye. Foo!” 

Tight was exhausted and he sat down. Nobody took any notice of 
him. Mullally just went on laughing. When Tight came to the town first 
after his return, people got vexed when he ranted like this. But a few 
daring fellows, who took umbrage at his words and fought him, got such 
a drubbing from the giant that now nobody dared to contradict him or 
answer him back. And, anyway, he was a gay, humorous fellow, indus- 
trious, clean-living, and the best of good companions, except on occasions 
like this, when a little indiscretion on the part of a thieving neighbour 
“ got his goat.” 


He sat down. He took out his pipe. He filled it with tobacco from his 
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pouch. He noticed the row-boat, which was now moving hurriedly 

towards the pier, after having been motionless for at least four hours. 

“ Who’s that ?” he grumbled, waving his tobacco pouch towards the 
Oat. 

“ That’s Tameen Maloney,” murmured a listless voice. 

“ What’s he been doin’ ? ” grumbled Tight. 

** Fishin’,” said another listless voice. 

Somebody cleared his throat. The dog yawned again and then snapped 
at a flea. A man who was sitting with wide open mouth suddenly shut 
his mouth and sat up. He began to cough violently. A fly had entered 
his wide open mouth. 

“ Fishin’! ” cried Bartly Tight. ‘“‘ Ha! What’s he fishin’ for ? ” 

“Mackerel,” said a fat man in a blue sweater, getting to his feet and 
stretching his hands above his head. “ Give us a pipe-full, Bartly.” 

“Go to hell,” said Tight, putting his tobacco in his pocket. ‘‘ Go an’ 
earn it. Yer always cadging something. I don’t believe in charity. 
Tobacco is a luxury. I’ll give ye a meal if yer hungry, but tobacco— ” 

““Aw! For God’s sake . . .”” grumbled the fat man, as he shuffled 
along towards Mullally’s shop. ‘‘ Hey! Mr. Mullally,” he cried to the 
shopkeeper in a sullen voice, ‘“‘ Give us a chew.” 

Bartlyicoked angrily at Mr. Mullally. Mr. Mullally glanced at Tight, 
as he took a knifeand a square block of tobacco from his pocket. He cut off 
a piece of the tobacco and handed it to the fat man. 

“There ye are!” cried Tight. ‘‘ I suppose ye think now ye’re a decent 
fellah. Eh? But ye know yer robbin’ that man of his sense of decency. 
He’s just a hanger-on. Bribery an’ corruption. That’s how ye get them in 
yer clutches. Put that down on the slate now, Mr. Mullally.” 

Mullally giggled again. Suddenly Bartly Tight struck his thigh a 
violent blow and began to laugh himself. 

“Well! I’ll be damned,” he cried. ‘“‘ We’re all fools. Eh? It’s a 
funny world. Search me if it ain’t. An’. . . afterall . . . what were we 
put into this world for anyway?” 

“To save our immortal souls,” said the dapper little man, who was 
leaning on the stick. 

Tight looked at the man keenly, with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 
The others laughed, knowing that Tight was a bitter opponent of the 
Church, and expecting him to say something bitter. But Tight just 
laughed. The heat was overcoming him and with the heat, the laziness 
engendered by it and the peace of nature, his sense of humour was be- 
coming acute. 

“‘ Well,” said another man, “‘ they say Julius Czsar, God rest his soul if 
he had one, couldn’t whistle an’ chew meal at the same time. So... .” 

“So what ? ” said Tight. 

“I forgot,” said the man, with a long yawn. _ 

They lapsed into silence again, watching the incoming boat. After a 
_ while Bartly Tight spoke again. 
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“That fellah Tameen Maloney ud make his fortune in a civilised 
country. Out all mornin’ on a day like this. An’ all you bums loafin’. 
Social energy fellah. Eh? That man is a good citizen. Christ! I hope 
he catches something. I been eatin’ salt hash for a month. Not a bite o” 
fresh stuff in the town, only rotten mutton. Give my two eyes for a roast 
mackerel off the tongs.” 

“Foo |” said the dapper man, sucking his lips and moving towards the 
pier. “I can hear the salt cracklin’ off its back. My eyes are waterin’ 
for it already.” 

‘‘ Lashins o’ butter on it,” said another man, getting to his feet, “ an 
it’s food for a bishop.” 

‘To hell with the bishops,” said Tight, also getting to his feet. “ They 
should be fed on bad poison.”’ 

They all laughed. Everybody strolled down to the pier.. Even Mullally 
got to his feet and ambled down to the pier.. Now it was obvious that he 
had once been a policeman, because of the way he walked and his splendid 
black moustaches, that reached out like long thorns on either side of his 
mouth. 


by 


They hailed the boat while it was still a long way off. ‘The boatman did — 


not reply. They watched his bobbing poll, as it rose and fell with the 
movements of his measured rowing, flush, trup, r-rip, flush. Then he 
turned round his head and they saw Tameen Maloney’s drunken face, all 
yellow creases, with smuts of grease on the sallow cheeks and shaving 
scars on his thin jaws. He grounded his boat on the sand to the left of the 
pier and they saw fish in the boat. 

“‘ Bravo, T'ameen!”’ they cried.“ Ye got them.” 

“Yuh,” grunted Tameen, getting to his feet in the boat, “ I-I-uh- 
go-gogotalittle-a-uh-fe-fe-few.”’ 

It was almost impossible to understand a word he said on account of 
the stoppage in his speech. He had the fish in a little basket, and without 
mooring the boat he slung the basket on his shoulder and walked up the 
ae with it hurriedly, on to the pier. Some small boys hauled up the boat 

orhim. 

On the pier he went up to Mr. Mullally with the fish. 

“ Uh-Uh-a-uh-hunerd,”’ he mumbled. 

“ Right,” said Mr. Mullally, curtly, ‘‘ come along.” 

Mr. Mullally had suddenly become a very energetic man. His face had 
hardened. He was twirling the tips of his moustaches with his fingers and 
watching the fish greedily. 


‘‘ Hold on there now,” said Tight, gripping Maloney by the shoulder. 


“ Lay down that basket. D’ye want to sell yer fish ? Eh? If ye do we'll 

buy it from ye. Wedon’t want any middleman to conduct a transaction.” 
““ Let him go,” cried Mullally, seizing Maloney by the other shoulder. 

“ Who’s talking about a transaction? The fish is sold to me.” 

_ Little Tameen Maloney began to stutter. The poor, dirty, ragged, 

little fellow, gripped by the two giants, was trembling and looked very 
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pitiful. Tight loosed his hold with an oath. Then a very interesting state 
of affairs was disclosed to the crowd. 

It appeared that Tameen Maloney had recently been receiving an 
occasional drink on credit from Mullally, on the understanding that 
whatever fish he caught would be handed over to Mullally and that 
Mullally was to pay him whatever he thought fit. Maloney was a con- 
firmed tippler, and he would sell his soul for money if he could find a 
buyer for it. 

It was a very fraudulent arrangement, because Maloney was absolutely 
penniless, half-starved, and living in deplorable conditions. But the crowd 
looked upon it as a very trivial affair. hey laughed. Tight was the only 
one who become enraged. 

“Well, what did I say?” he cried. “ Look at this barefaced robbery. 
Christians! Oh! Lord! Ough!” | 

He spat and walked away, swinging his arms ferociously. Mr. Mullall 
walked up to his shop with Tameen Maloney. The crowd dispersed, in 
order to warn their wives that fresh mackerel were to be on sale at 
Mullally’s. The square became quite still. 

Presently Mr. Mullally hung up a notice on a piece of cardboard 
outside his shop. On it was written in scrawling letters : ‘‘ Mackerel for 
Sale. A Penny each. Fine fresh Mackerel.” 

Women came rushing from all sides towards the shop to buy the 
mackerel. The town came to life in an extraordinary fashion. People 
were running in all directions. The demand was so great that after ten 
minutes Mr. Mullally came out and changed “‘ A Penny ” to “ ‘Tuppence.”’ 
After twenty minutes, when there were only twenty mackerel left, he 
came out and changed “ Tuppence”’ to “ Three Pence.” The towns- 
people began to grumble, but such was the demand for the fish that they 
paid threepence each for them. ai 

All this time Bartly Tight roamed about his own yard cursing violently. 
But at last his desire for fresh mackerel got the better of his principles, and 
he sent his young son down to the shop to buy six mackerel. The little 
boy got the last six of the fish. 

The whole town was frying mackerel. A delicious odour permeated 
the silent air. Not a soul moved about. Everything was perfectly still. 
Mr. Mullally was again sitting in his doorway, cutting cheese sandwiches 
for himself with a large clasp knife. That was his lunch. He was smiling. 
He had bought the mackerel for two shillings, and he had sold them for 
nineteen shillings and three pence. . 

Half an hour passed. Then a stream of sated men strolled into the 


square once more, their faces red, their stomachs thrust out. They had 


dined deliciously. They sank wearily to the base of the monument. 
The same lean man with a black wart on his face sat on the edge of the horse 
trough and allowed the tail of his ragged coat to become immersed in the 
water once more. Even Bartly Tight appeared, tamed somewhat by his 
healthy meal. He also sat down. Nobody spoke. Some closed their eyes 


: 
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and fell asleep. Not a sound was heard, except an occasional grunt and an 
occasional snore. Mr. Mullally had finished his cheese sandwiches, and 
he was wearily reading the piece of newspaper in which he had held them. 

Then suddenly an extraordinary noise was heard. It came from within 
Mr. Mullally’s public-house. It was almost an inhuman sound, a loud, 
piercing yell. Strangely enough the crowd of idlers round the monument 
took very little interest in it. They just glanced towards the shop and 
smiled. Mr. Mullally himself struggled to his feet and entered his shop, 
rather hurriedly but not very hurriedly. 

“Now ye divil ye,” said a man who was stretched at the base of the 
monument, ‘‘ ye’ll see some fun or I’m a liar.” 

“Ah!” growled Bartly Tight, staring into the white, still sea, savagely, 
“is there such a thing as pity or are the cannibals right after all? Eh? 
Are we all cannibals only we don’t. . . .”’ 

“ Ug-ug-g-g ... rrr... . ya-ah-ah.” 

The piercing yell came again and the body of Tameen Maloney was 
hurled into the yard of Mr. Mullally’s public-house. T’ameen fell on the 
yard and writhed there. Mr. Mullally appeared at his door, rubbing one 
palm against the other. 

‘‘ He’s got em again, the devil,”’ laughed a man near the monument. 

Bartly Tight shuddered, and got to his feet. He spat. 

** Blast it,” he said. “‘I can’t stick this.” 

He strode down towards the shore, savagely swinging his arms. It was 
very hot and still. 

Tameen Maloney suddenly jumped to his feet, and began to dance 
wildly round in a circle, jabbering inarticulately. He had the delirium 
tremens. He had swallowed two shillingsworth of illicit whisky in the 
public-house, and then fallen into a stupor. When he awoke from the stupor 
he was quite mad, temporarily insane. This was quite a usual thing with 
him. The people laughed. 

“* Be off now!” shouted Mr. Mullally. 

Tameen suddenly frothed at the mouth and ripped a large stone from 
the coping of the fence. Mr. Mullally rushed out. Tameen dropped the 
stone and rushed away. He dived into a little shed farther down. The 
people got excited. They had never seen him as bad as this. The tre- 
mendous heat of the day had evidently intensified his madness. Mr. 
Mullally got nervous. He retreated hurriedly to his door, shouting as 
he did so : 

“Go for the Civic Guards, Mary Ellen.” 

He entered the house and closed the door. The crowd moved over 
rapidly in the direction in which Tameen had gone. They heard another 
yell and Tameen appeared with a boat-hook in his hands. He was 
frothing at the mouth. 

ihe uit the ... the... r-r-robber,” he cried. ‘‘ Uh-uh-I’ll 

He rushed at the door and began to batter at it with the boat-hook. 
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In a few seconds two Civic Guards came rushing down the road. They 
seized Tameen and dragged him up the road to the police barracks. 
Then the crowd moved away again towards the monument, talking in low 
voices. The shop door opened again and Mr. Mullally came out to sit on 
his threshold. For a while there was loud murmuring in various parts of 
the town. Then the murmuring died down. It was very still and hot. 

Down at the point of the long wall that ran into the sea on the western 
side of the bay, Bartly Tight was sitting, with his bare feet immersed in the 
smoothly-rolling white waves. 

The white water of the bay was spotless and perfectly still. 
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“IT IS NOT A,/SMALL THING 22 


By HELEN MORAN 


GREAT house, dark, silent ; on the steps a girl, looking down 

the long walk where the cotton-wood leaves made flickering 

shadows in the moonlight, watching the gate, turning the ring 

on her finger, a ring of gold, plain and new ; __ by her side a dog, 
a Saint Bernard, large and beautiful of his kind. . . . The dog stirred, 
reaching out awkwardly with one huge paw until he found the girl’s hand. 
Her eyes left their watching of the gate to rest for a moment on the dog. She 
smiled, a faint little smile. 

‘“‘ Great baby,”’ she said, “‘ must I always hold your hand ? ”’ 

The dog’s tail thumped the floor lazily. 

Silence, broken only by the rain-like sound of cotton-wood leaves in the 
wind. . . . Eleven o’clock . . . and twelve >. . and one . . . and the 
girl sat, watching the gate. Perhaps in her eyes the hours left a depth, the 
look of women who wait for men, for men whose footsteps are unsteady. 
The dog awoke and lay tense, looking at her face. Two o’clock . . . and 
the moon was gone. The girl rose and walked slowly towards the door, 
the dog following. She touched his head gently, caressing the silky ears ; 
and there was the sound of a sob, half suppressed, as she went into the 
empty house. 

The dog lay down heavily, stretching his length across the doorway, 
sombre eyes on the gate. 

* * * * * 


Starlight in a garden . . . silver slippers on the dewy grass . . . eager 
footsteps coming after .... two small hands held fast. From the 
house a sound of music . . . and through the long windows, glimpses of 
dancing figures . . . uniforms and the gleam of beautiful gowns. . . . 

“ Moira, Moira, I cannot go without telling you.” 

Eyes, deep and beautiful, looking up to the face above. .. . 

“IT know. But you must not tell me now. Some day you’ll come back 
to me, and then... .” 

* * * * * 


John Gilder walked slowly up the street, where trees made shadows in 
the moonlight. He was seeing again a garden in another place, hearing 
dimly the sounds of old music, and too clearly, a voice, ‘‘ Some day you'll 
come back to me, and then. . . .” Pain made more grim his face, dis- 
torted by a scar, and he walked slowly, with a cane, because he could not 
walk otherwise. It was in this little town she had lived five years of her 
life, years when he had not known her, years of which she did not like to 
speak. Where she was now, he did not know ; and suddenly, after all the 
years, it had become intolerable not to know. Broken in more than body, © 
John Gilder kept no touch with old friends and places that had known him 
before the war. 
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And then it had come to him that there was in this little town a surgeon 
whom he had known in France, a man from whom he need not shrink. 
Yet, was it not better to hear no more of Moira? He paused, considering, 
as he had many times, the temptation there would be to write to her— 
for might he not at least have what a letter from her would mean? He 
feared her generosity, and his own weakness. Better far to keep the 
perfect memory of the little time he had known her, better for her to keep 
that if she could, than to know what he was now. 

As he turned, to go back the way he came, he saw before him a great 
rambling house, set far back in the trees, larger than the houses round it, 
and different. A long walk led up to the house, and there were cotton-wood 
trees in the yard, their leaves making a sound like rain as they stirred in 
the breeze. Perhaps it was there she had lived. She had said once that 
she loved the sound of cotton-wood leaves in the wind. Strange that she 
should love the sound of those leaves, or of anything connected with those 
years ; and yet not strange, for she was herself. It might be that what 
she thought her duty had taken her back to that house, after the war. 
Even now she might be hearing the sounds of those leaves, might, by some 
chance, see him, and at this thought he moved into the deeper shadow 
until he remembered there was no chance of her recognition. 

But no, she could never have gone back. Wherever she would go, he 
could not believe it could be there. And the house loomed gloomy in the 
dark, showing no lights, and there was about it an indescribable air of 
emptiness. With new decision he walked toward the doctor’s house. He 
would hear of her, if he could bring himself to ask. 

The doctor was at his house. He remembered Gilder, greeted him as 
though the occasion of their last meeting had been yesterday, as though 
his unexpected call were in no way surprising. Gilder was struck afresh 
by the appearance of the doctor, by his cold face, his perfect impersonality of 
manner, and his odd resemblance to Mephistopheles. After all, he knew 
very little of the man beneath that forbidding exterior. Strange that a man 
of his skill should live in this small place, content with so smalla field. Only 
those of his patients who had gone very near the edge of things knew 
something of what there was beneath his coldness ; and that Gilder had 
glimpsed, without understanding. 

The doctor’s study was as impersonal as his manner. The chairs of 
leather, neither old nor new, were comfortable. There was a green shaded 
lamp, a fireplace, now empty. The walls were lined with books, their 
bindings for the most part uncolourful. The doctor brought out a bottle 
and glasses ; and he smoked, not a pipe, but cigarettes. They talked for a 
time of various things. Gilder found it difficult to mention the thing upper- 
most in his mind. He feared to ask because of what he might hear, and he 
could not bring himself to speak directly of her. At last he said : 

‘‘ This evening I passed a large house set far back in the trees. It looked 
to be a house with a story. Do you know the one I mean ? ” 

“ Yes,” the doctor replied, “‘ I know the house. As for a story—it is an 
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old house, and is there an old house without its stories ? The stories of 
many lives are connected with that house.”’ 

“ Houses,” said Gilder slowly, “‘ seem often to have an almost tangible 
atmosphere of . . . something, from being long lived in, and by many 
people.” He sat silent for a moment, and then continued with a poor 
attempt at lightness : ; 

‘But has that one no special history, no ghosts, no tragedies connected 
with it?” 

“Tt has no ghosts in the usual sense. As for tragedy. . . . I do not 
know. It was built by a man who had more success in founding a great 
fortune than in founding a family. He lived to see his sons and daughters 
die, and long enough to know the one grandson who remained—for what 
he was. He did not live to see the girl his grandson married. 

“To me the story of that girl is interesting, the part of her life here among 
us, and the part I knew in other places. And yet doubtless it is not a 
remarkable story. It may be interesting only to those of us who knew her.” 

_ T should very much like to hear the story.”” Gilder’s voice was earnest. 
If the doctor noticed this, he gave no sign. 

“T am not a teller of stories ; to get this one, perhaps you should have 
details. Perhaps a woman should tell it—but no, a woman could not tell 
it. But I am forgetting that you are a writer. You may be able to fill in 
for yourself. 

“Of course she was, in a way, a conspicuous figure—the girl who had 
married the town’s wealthiest and most dissipated young man. There was 
much excited curiosity when it was learned that he had married, married a 
very young girl in a rather distant city. Knowing nothing of her, I 
gathered, the women expected the worst, and considering the young 
man’s reputation and past exploits, they would have been ecieae in 
expecting almost anything. And when Moira came... .”’ 

““Moira.”’ Gilder repeated the name tonelessly, without question, 
without surprise. The doctor looked at him, but Gilder’s face was in the 
shadow. 

“Yes,”? the doctor continued, “ it is, as I suppose you know, an Irish 
name. It suited her well, but it was unusual here, and in a small place 
unusual things are often regarded with disfavour. When she came she 
was a shock to the town, different in every way from what they expected. 
Her face had vividness and charm, rather than beauty. I think they looked 
for a flamboyant creature. She was quiet, reserved, and very simply 
dressed. Conspicuous though she was because of her position, she herself — 
was far from conspicuous. And from the very first she went her own way, 
one of those rare people on whose hands time never hangs heavy, finding — 
her own affairs sufficiently engrossing, although it is hardly surprising that — 
the poor child soon found hers enough for her, and more than enough. 

“I never knew why she married Walter. For that matter, who ever 
knows the why of marriages ? 


“ She was apparently unconscious of the glances and whisperings — 
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following her wherever she went. Her quality of being inconspicuous 
was remarkable. Even her driving of the huge automobile Walter gave her 
Was not as spectacular as might have been expected—and in those days 
automobiles were stiff, heavy things, difficult to manage, and no woman 
had ever driven one here. She drove quite well, without making any dis- 
hes about it, and finally people became used to the idea and stared 
ess. 

“ The women would have made it hard for her had she been less genuine, 
and not so far out of reach of their littleness. In small towns the women 
can be very snobbish. There is usually a social arbiter, self-elected but 
none the less powerful. Our town is no exception in this respect. The 
most prominent families, following the example of the leader, were 
inclined to stand back and wait because Moira was, if not actually objec- 
tionable, at least ‘ unticketed.’ Apparently, and so far as could be ascer- 
tained, she was neither a waitress nor a manicurist. If she had friends 
who had acquaintances here, she apparently was not interested in the 
matter. She had dared to marry that young reprobate, Walter Bradford, 
and the town would not take her on faith. 

“ One or two of the older ladies called, partly out of curiosity, I imagine. 
And Moira once told me that each one without exception regaled her with 
stories of the death-scenes of every member of the once large Bradford 
family, until ever after the portraits on the walls of the old house brought 
these scenes to her mind. She made a polite attempt to return these calls, 
but after one or two the continued recital of the Bradford family history dis- 
couraged her. She had none of the reasonable associations to be expected 
with the younger people of the town, because Walter had not one respect- 
able friend to whom he could have introduced her. 

** T am trying to tell you these things in logical order, although I learned 
them only after a long time, when I came to know Moira well. In spite of 
her aloofness, she was keenly interested in people. The social life of the 
town amused but did not interest her. She was strangely reflective for her 
years, she read much and widely, and she had—and somehow managed to 

reserve—a sense of humour. 

‘“* After a time the social leader decided that Moira was not a barbarian 
from outer darkness, and condescendingly sent her an invitation to a 
function of some kind, casually neglecting to call upon her first. The great 
lady was in the habit of making her own social rules. To the surprise of 
all, Moira sent her regrets. One of the lesser lights called immediately, 
no doubt for the purpose of finding out why the invitation had been 
declined. It was an unheard-of thing, unless one were going to be out of 
town, or in a case of illness or death. The lady was forced to ask her 
question. Moira replied with grave courtesy that she could not accept 
invitations from people she did not know. It was duly reported, and the 
great lady herself, seeing in Moira material for a strong ally or a dangerous 
rival, capitulated and called at once. At least, she tried to call. 
~ “You will forgive me if I go into too much trivial detail. I am often 
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much amused by the small undercurrents. Moira had a dog, and the 
children in the neighbourhood joyously spread the news of how the dog 
ran the haughty caller away. : 

“The children knew Moira well. They played in her yard, climbed 
her trees, and were generally at home on her premises. ‘The dog they 
regarded almost as their special property. The dog was another shock to 
the town. They would have forgiven a lap-dog, or perhaps any kind to 
which they were well accustomed. But Moira’s dog was a Saint Bernard, a 
valuable one, unusually large. Even at the Hospice itself I have not seen 
a more beautiful specimen. He was an interesting character, that dog, 
harmless as a kitten, polite to everyone except the ice-boy, who did not in 
the least deserve politeness. He played merrily with the children, and he 
worshipped Moira. The children played a game with him, in which they 
ran until he caught them by the clothes. Then it was his turn to run and 
be caught. 

“The day the great lady came to call, the dog walked around the verandah 
to meet her, wagging his tail in welcome. The banisters hid him from view 
until she was at the foot of the steps. When she saw him she screamed and 
ran; and she was a small lady and she ran fast. The dog ran happily 
after her until he caught her by the skirt. Then he let go as usual, and when 
the lady ran right on he stood there, looking surprised at this unaccustomed 
move in the game. 

“‘ When the women decided to accept Moira they made up for the delay 
with a great rush of invitations. Most of them she declined, not from 
petty motives of evenning the score, but from lack of interest. Hers was 
a very lonely life, and for this there were many reasons. She could have 
no intimate friends, for more reasons than one. Walter would go nowhere 
with her, and he did not like people in the house. He did not care for 
respectable people. And intimate friends have a way of finding out one’s 
affairs. Moira was carrying a great load of trouble, for all that her head ~ 
was so proudly held, her smile so gallant. Even had she felt free to form 
friendships, there were few who could have been congenial. In this town 
she was always to go her way apart, a stranger in a strange land. She was so 
young for what she had to go through, and so proudly reserved. Even 
when I came to know a little of it all, there was not much I could do. 

“Had she been older, or different, she could have turned to clubs and 
good works. And the women could not understand why she did not care 
to join the literary club. It was known that she read a great deal. Nor 
would she join the music-study club. But she had an influence, and it was 
she who quite unintentionally shaped the progress for both clubs one year. 
The children found her reading Maxim Gorky’s Childhood, and persuaded 
her to read aloud. They wanted to know more about Russian children, 
and she read them stories of Chekov and Tolstoy. I suppose this influenced 
the mothers. They came to me about a programme of Russian literature for 
the club, it being known that I read “ queer ”’ things. I sent them to Moira. 
I think they were somewhat reluctant to go, but finally they did. The 
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music-study club, inspired with Russian ideas, also turned to her. She 
said her knowledge of Russian music was slight ; but so were their needs. 

“ She gave what help she could in arranging the programmes, but re- 
mained firm in her refusal to join the clubs. They said she was selfish 
with her music. Perhaps she was. In that house standing so far by itself, 
her playing disturbed no one. She played most often late at night, when 
she was alone, and that was often. Many nights when a late call kept me 
out, I used to stop and listen. One hears little music here. She played 
odd music for the middle of the night, Chopin for the most part, but 
always Studies, Impromptus, Etudes, never the Nocturnes and Ballades. 
Sometimes she played Bach. The last night I heard her was a short time 
before I left for France. I was passing the house about twelve, and, 
hearing the piano faintly, I stopped my car and walked quietly up to the 
steps, where I sat to listen. She played through the score of Pelléas and 
Mélsande. She had returned to the house for a few days—Walter was in 
a training-camp and she had been away for some months. I thought there 
was a different quality in her music that night—but I am getting ahead of 
the story. 

“1 knew little of her real life. No one knew. From the things I have 
learned since, I marvel at her courage. Of the nights of anxiety, of the days 
of disappointment, she gave no sign. I doubt if a man can ever realise 
what it is for a woman to see her husband time after time in a state of 
bestial intoxication. Iam no prohibitionist and nomoralist, but I think there 
must be something about that sight which burns itself into a woman’s very 
soul. And that was not the only thing Moira had to face. There was drink 
and drugs and almost every sordid horror—except poverty. I suppose it is 
the sort of thing thousands of women have to go through ; only there was 
the fineness of Moira to make it doubly hard. 

** At last the strain of it became more than she could stand. She was 
not ill; only tired and apathetic. In his queer way, Walter loved her and it 
distressed him to see her lying there white and quiet. I knew there was 
nothing I could do for her. I told him so. The medicine she needed 
was peace and a little happiness. I hoped that in a little while her natural 
vigour would reassert itself. Then Walter did one of those inexplicable 
things, born perhaps of man’s strange instinct to kill the thing he loves. 
One morning when I came to make the usual call I found Moira sitting 
up straight in bed, her hands held tightly together, looking straight before 
her. She offered no resistance when I put her back on the pillow. She 
seemed not to notice me, or anything, until, in a voice of utter weariness, 
she said, ‘ He has sent my dog away.’ ‘Then she was very ill. In her de- 
lirium she called the dog again and again. Finally I told Walter he must 
get the dog back. But the dog, who would eat only when Moira fed him, 

d died. 
ne She was young and strong, and there was no real physical trouble, so 
eventually Moira recovered. But she was changed. She determined 
grimly to accomplish the reformation of a man, at whatever cost. ‘They 
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say it cannot be done. Moira was to prove that it is possible to save a 
man from vices, to restore him to himself. If that self was a poor thing 
it was not her fault. There were no more nights of waiting, anxious-eyed, 
This was a business, to be undertaken with sternness and firmness. Kind- 
ness and consideration had failed. She tried other methods. 

‘IT know not a great deal of what those methods were, but there is No 
doubt of their efficacy. By slow degrees Walter became a ‘ reformed * man. 
He became even good, in a negative way ; and for about a year before the 
war this good behaviour continued. He spent his days at the office—he 
kept an office where he carried on a mythical business of investments. 
His evenings had one regular routine—a large dinner, a short ride, and by 
nine o’clock he was asleep. Sometimes I think this time must have been 
the hardest of all for Moira. She was more alone than if she had been 
by herself. Before, with definite problems on her mind, she had less 
time to realise all she was missing of life.. Now, the realisation was 
inevitable. 

‘“‘ Walter’s distant relations came from afar to see the transformation, 
and commended him on his reform; and the people of the town said 
Moira was to be envied—she had ‘ everything in the world she wanted, 
and her husband was good to her.’ They had predicted five months as the 
life of that marriage. It had lasted five years. Except for a deeper look in 
her eyes, the years from eighteen to twenty-three made surprisingly little 
outward change in Moira. Inwardly the change was great. She had 
grown, developed by much reading and no small share of trouble. Walter 
had stayed still. I suppose his attraction, if he had ever had any, lay in 
an appeal to the sympathies, or in his devil-may-care attitude. With 
these gone he was colourless and weak. They had no interests in common. 
In fact, Walter had no interests in anything beyond mere creature comfort. 
a is some I believe, who says nothing is worth while unless it is 
shared. 

“Moira had no one to share things with. She was not without con- 
tacts with people, but they were for the most part people touching only 
the outer edges of her life. There was little old Miss Henderson, the 
dressmaker, a bitterly proud remnant of an old Virginia family. One morn- 
ing when Miss Henderson was ill, Moira came bringing her wild violets, 
her shoes showing plainly that the violets had not been easy to get. And 
out on the pike, a boy who was working his way through school, kept a cold 
drink stand in summer. I found him reading Conrad’s Tales of Unrest ; 
Mrs. Bradford’s book, he said. ‘ 

“ Of course she was not a resourceless person, and she found things to 
do. Her mode of life would have been admirably suited to an elderly lady, 
and she was not an elderly lady. | 

“ Only once did I gain much insight into her mind at this time. One 
day she was passing as I started to answer an emergency call in the country. 
I was having some difficulty with my car, and she offered to take me in 


hers. As we were returning, Moira said, speaking of the patient : ‘ 
, 
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ee Dr. Joe, I almost envy that woman. She has some justification for 
her existence.’ 

“ “You have saved a man,’ I said, answering her thought rather than 
her words. 

= ‘ And for what have I saved him?’ This was near to bitterness, and 
unlike her. Yet, what was to be said? For what indeed had she saved 
him ? Apparently it was that he might eat and sleep. 

_ “If the war had not come with its changes, I have no idea what the 
life of Moira and Walter would have been. I was going to France early, 
with a unit. Moira wanted to go as a nurse’s aid, hard and thankless 
work, but when I found the opportunity for her she welcomed it. And 
Walter objected to her going. He was afraid of the draft and hoped to 
claim exemption because of a ‘ dependent wife.’ His attitude was a 
grievous surprise to Moira, although she should have known him by that 
time. It brought about an open breach. 

““ Moira said she would go, regardless ; that no man should hide behind 
her skirts. And Walter acted as a certain type of man will always act. 
Of course his wife was by no means dependent on his efforts for support ; 
but dependent on him she was, financially, and he made her realise it. 
Ours was a volunteer unit. Walter told Moira she could not go because 
she had no money. He may have been justified ; but it was done in a 
way to humiliate Moira, and she could never forget it. Walter’s relatives 
were horrified at the idea of what they called ‘ deserting the boy in his 
hour of need.’ 

“Moira stayed with him in his ‘ hour of need’ because nothing else 
seemed possible, but she made it plain that she was staying only until 
Walter’s plans were settled, and that she would go as soon as an oppor- 
tunity could be found. Walter and his timorous relatives decided it was 
best for him to enlist to avoid the draft. Regulations were becoming more 
strict and Moira refused to claim any dependence. He enlisted as a private 
at the aviation field in our neighbouring city. There his arduous duties 
kept him at the field all night, answering the ’phone in the garage. He 
was not required to eat at the field, and he kept rooms at the hotel in town, 
where he spent most of his days, sleeping. It was not a hard war for 
Walter. 

“ Of course Moira went with him to the city, but she saw him very 
little, as things were. She began to take a business course, not having 
forgotten her dependence. For the first time for years she was free to 
renew old friendships, make new ones, and to enter a little into the normal 
social life of her friends. I had often wondered about the question of 
another man in her life. Everything considered, it seemed almost inevit- 
able that there would be one, some time. I confess I should not have been 
sorry ; and yet, she being what she was, it might have been tragic. 

“T had not forgotten her great desire for something to do. She had 
said there was a part for her somewhere in that war, however small a part 
it might be. After a time I found a way for her to come to us as an aid. 

3B 
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There was some delay because of difficulty about her passport, but finally 
she came. She was by no means a born nurse. On the contrary, she was 
very poor. Only tireless willingness and cheerfulness made her useful. 

‘“Walter’s relatives wrote her reproachful letters. They seemed to 
amuse her. One day during a rare quiet moment when we were in the 
thick of things, she read me part of one. They spoke with feeling of poor 
Walter, doing his bit for his country, enduring the hardships of army life 
with no wife by his side. Squadron after squadron from his field came over, 
and each time Walter managed to be left behind—to answer the ’phone in 
the garage. Moira carried trays, gave baths, and did whatever offered— 
and there was enough—day after day. 

“There came a day when the wounded came in faster than we could 
take care of them. Everything went wrong. Reports came of more and 
more wounded waiting for the ambulances. Two of our drivers were 
wounded. A third was killed. Moira came to me where I was operating. 

‘““* T’m going, Dr. Joe,’ she said. ‘ It is the only thing I am good for.’ 

‘‘ Tt was no time to consider the fine points of authority, nor even the 
danger to her. Yet I hesitated ; but a driver was needed, and she wasa 
good driver and a poor aid. All night she worked, making trip after trip. 
Toward morning they brought her in. She was alive, but there was no 
chance to save her. One of the men who brought her in sobbed uncon- 
trollably. Fortunately she was not in pain ; we had exhausted our supply 
of anesthetics.” 

The doctor sat silent for a few minutes. He lighted a cigarette and the 
match threw into strong relief his hard face, his grizzled red hair and Van 
Dyke. Presently he continued, his voice emotionless : 

“There was nothing to be done for her. Telling the nurse to call me 
when there was any change, I went back to the others. It could not be 
long . . . Ina short time the nurse came. I went to Moira. She looked 
at me with a trace of her old gallant smile, her lips moved, and I leaned 
down to hear her say : 

“Tt is not a small thing . . . to be rid of grey hairs . . . and the 
loosening of the teeth ’.” . 
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FALLEN LEAVES 
By V. V. ROSANOV 
Translated by S. S. Koteliansky. 


[V. V. Rosanov (b. 1856; d. 1919) occupies a unique place in Russian literature, 
mainly owing to the last three or four books which he wrote : Solitaria, published in 
1912; Fallen Leaves, Bundle I., 1913, and Fallen Leaves, Bundle II., 1916; Literary 
Exiles, 1913; Men of Lunar Light, 1913. Among Rosanov’s other works the most out- 
standing are: On Understanding, 1886; The Legend of the Great Inquisitor, 1889; The 
Place of Christianity in History, 1890; The Family Problem in Russia, 1903; 
and The Russian Church, 1909. From 1899 until the suppression of The Novoye 
Vremya by the Bolsheviks in 1918, Rosanov, who was on the staff of that paper, was 
engaged in journalism. ] 

Strong love of one makes love of many unnecessary. 

Even uninteresting. 

The essence of prayer consists in the recognition of one’s profound 
helplessness, profound limitations. Prayer is there where “I cannot ”’ ; 
where “I can ” there is no prayer. 

Society, those who surround one, take away from the soul, but do not add 
to it. 

What adds to the soul is only the closest and rarest sympathy, “ one 
soul,’ “one mind.” Such you find one or two in a lifetime. Through 
them the soul blossoms out. 

Seek it. But run away from the crowd, or pass warily by it. 

(drinking tea in the morning). 

Death is an end. ‘The parallel lines have met. Well, have collided with 
one another, and there is no going any further. Even “ the very laws of 
geometry ”’ no longer hold good. 

Yes, ‘‘ death ”’ overcomes even mathematics. “‘ Twice two—nought.”’ 

(looking at the sky, in the garden). 

The death of “ granny ” (Al. Adr. Roudnev), did it change anything 
in my correlations? No. I felt sorry. I felt pained. I felt sad on her 
account. But J and ‘‘ what concerns me ’”—did not change at all. There 
is in this a further sadness : how dared “‘ what concerns me ”’ not change, 
when she died ? Does it mean, I do not need her? A terrible suspicion. 
It means, then, that things, persons, do have a correlation while they are 
alive, but there is no correlation in them as taken, so to say, from the head 
to the heel, the metaphysical head and metaphysical heel. That loneliness 
of things is still more terrible. 4 

But for the love of ‘‘ my Friend ” and the whole history of that love, 
how impoverished my life and personality would have become. It would 
all have been the mere ideology of an intellectual. And probably it would 
have soon stopped short. 

. . ‘to write of what? 
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Long ago everything has been written.” (Lermontov). — 

The destiny of “ my Friend ” revealed to me an infinity of themes and 
everything blazed up with a personal interest. oes 

Egotism is not bad ; it is a crystal (solidity, indestructibility) around the 
“1. And, strictly speaking, if all the “ I’s ” were crystallised, there would 
be no chaos, and therefore the “ state ” (the Leviathan) would almost not 
be wanted. There is a thousandth particle of rightness in ‘‘ anarchism ”’ : 
there is no need for ‘‘ common”’, “ - and then, what is 
individual (the paramount beauty of man and history) will increase. We 
must have a good look at “‘ the prehistoric life of people ” : according to 
Draper and the like, they are “‘ troglodytes,” since they had “ no universal 
compulsory education,” and were not bamboozled by Yankees. But 
according to the Bible,—7t was “‘ paradise” then. Surely, the Bible is 
worth as much as Draper. 


PEL) 
KOLVOV 


(while correcting proofs). 

Hence is there not something providential in the fact that here every- 
thing is “ tumbling down”? That instead of a Griboyedov, there is an 
Andreyev, and instead of a Gogol there is a Bunin and an Artsybashev ? 
Maybe. Maybe we are living in the great termination of literature. 

Since printing, love has become impossible. 

What love can there be “ with a book ”’ ? 

(going to a birthday party). 

I don’t understand why I particularly do not love Leo Tolstoy, Soloviov 
and Rachinsky. I do not love their thought, I do not love their life, I do 
not love their very soul. On examination, I think I find the chief source at 
any rate of my coldness and of a certain indifference to them—(strange 
to say !)—in “ class distinction.” 

Soloviov, if he was not an aristocrat, all the same had achieved 
“glory ” (“ excessive glory ”’). I know for certain that there’s no envy 
here. (“ It’s all the same to me’’). But talking with Rachinsky about the 
same ideas and being of the same views as he (on the question of Church 
schools), I remember that everything he said was alien to me ; the same 
I felt with regard to Soloviov, the same—to Tolstoy. I could admire all 
the three of them (and did), value their activity (and I did value it), but 
never for some reason could I love them, not only much, but even in the 
least. ‘The commonest dog, run over by a tram, stirred a greater emotion 
in my soul than their ‘“ philosophy and publicist ideas’ (oral). The 
““ crushed dog ” does after all explain something. In all the three there was 
absolutely nothing “crushed”; on the contrary they themselves 
“crushed ” others very, very much (polemics, enemies, etc.). Tolstoy 
now gives a high mark, now a low mark to Gogol : a pleasant self-delusion. — 
All the three then were self-deluded : and because of that I had no desire — 
to love them, nor to “ keep company ” with them. “ Well, get on, gentle- 
men, it does not concern me.” Ever since childhood compassion has — 
been awfully inborn in me: and for that chief pathos of my soul I have 
found no object in all the three of them, no “ subject ” for me at all. In 
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the way I loved and love Strakhov, in the way I loved and love K. 
Leontiev—no ; without speaking of “ life’s trifles,” which I love bound- 
lessly. I have nearly found the explanation: you can love him or it, for 
whom or what your heart aches. As regards all the three there was no 
cause at all for “ my heart to ache,” and because of that I did not love them. 

“ Class distinction ”: I felt that with regard to Rachinsky. It was always 
“ all the same ”’ to me whatever he said ; just as regards myself I felt that 
“it was all the same ” to Rachinsky whatever there was in my heart ; and 
with the same remote fondness he loved my writings (he, evidently, loved 
them). Here, indeed, is a terrible class difference: another world, 
“another colour,” ‘“‘ another skin.” But nothing could be understood if 
it were to be attributed to envy (it would be too simple): here indeed is 
non-understanding in the sense of the impossibility of overcoming it. 
Rzy (a nobleman) and I understood one another by half a word, by a mere 
hint ; but he was poor like myself, ‘‘ unwanted in the world,” just as I 
felt myself to be. Well, that “‘ unwantedness,” ‘“‘ expulsion ” from the 
world binds awfully, and “ everything becomes at once awfully under- 
standable ’’ ; and men not in mere words become brothers. 

History, isn’t it another monstrous personality that swallows men for tts 
food, without in the least caring about their happiness ? Without even 
being interested init ? Are not we—a “ small I” ina “‘ capital I”? 

How terribly and cruelly arranged everything is. 

(tn the wood). 

Tolstoy had genius, but not a great mind. Mind added to genius, after 
all “‘ does no harm.” 

One has to wear polished boots ; one has to have clothes made. The 
“* prophet Elias ” after all had a mantle, and it must have been made by a 
tailor. 

The very contempt (of the mystics) for the mind, z.e., for the bourgeois, 
has at its very tip something bourgeois. “ I’m such a ‘ gentleman’ or 
‘ prophet ’ that I don’t shake hands with that common fellow.” He who 
says so or thinks so, eo ipso becomes a pseudo-gentleman and pseudo- 
prophet. 

Real superiority of the mind must be utterly profound, utterly hidden away 
in oneself : it must be a subjective secret. Let Spencer show off before 
Pascal. Pascal must even now and then address Spencer as “ Your 
Excellency,” and, generally, must give no hint of the real measure of 
Spencer. pieces 

Perhaps I am parting company not with man, but only with literature ? 
To part company with man is terrible. With literature, nothing par- 
ticular. 

At the meetings of the Religious-Philosophic Society, I suggested that 
newly-married couples should be allowed to stay for a time after their 
wedding in the place where they were married. For I have read in the 
writings of Andrey Pechersky, how, in the beautiful ceremony of taking the 
veil, the novice spends three days and three nights in the house of prayer 
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(the church of the Old Believers), and is brought food and drink there. 
“‘ What is proper for nuns and monks, the same is proper for those who 
marry—equal honour and equal ritual,” that was my idea. That is, the 
idea of spending in a holy place some days and nights after the marriage— 
three days, or seven days, which I repeated later (alluding to my sugges- 
tion at the Religious-Philosophic Society) in the Novoye Vremya. Retire- 
ment in the place of prayer, amid gleaming icons, a few lit image-lamps, 
without people present, without outsiders, without strangers’ eyes, without 
strangers’ ears . . . what thoughts, what impressions might it not beget ! 
And these experiences would stretch out into a long line of quiet religious 
illumination in the beginning or even already begun married life— 
begun just here, in the House of Prayer. Well, take even the New 
Testament. . . . Don’t we read there, is it not read at our services: “ I 
say unto you that the Kingdom of Heaven is likened to a bride-chamber’’? 
. . . Look here: in the church of the Smolensk cemetery, at the funeral 
of my elder daughter Nadya, I saw a room with an inscription on the door : 
‘* Office ”—such name and such meaning, as a definite designation, is 
nowhere to be found in the Gospels. Tell me, then, Father Antonius, why 
is ‘‘ Office ” higher and holier than “‘ Bridechamber,” of which, more than 
once, the Saviour spoke lovingly and respectfully ? And if “ office ” has 
now been introduced into the church without having spoiled and soiled it, 
why then would our churches be soiled by introducing into them bride- 
chambers, lovingly spoken of by the Saviour ? 

The mouth is full of saliva, but you must not spit it out. You might 
chance to hit the monks. 

What a lot of soul-deadening matter there is in me. 

And then a wilderness. 

Take care always to have a concentrated striving, without looking side- 
ways. This does not mean: be blind. With your eyes look everywhere ; 
but with your soul never look at many things, but at one. 

What a lot of exhausting work I had in collating material (and “ notes ” 
thereto) for my Family Problem! These are my literary ‘“‘ mines,” in which 
I dug in order to help the family. Just as in The Twilight of Enlightenment 
I dug to help the children. And what a lot of love there is in every page! 
This is the very reason for saying: ‘‘ he feels nothing,” “ he wants 
nothing.” 

(tn a railway carriage ; thinking of my critics). 

How terrible that man (the eternal philologist) has found a word for it— 
“ death.” Can it possibly be named ? Can it have a name? A name is 
already a definition, is already “‘ we know something.”’ But, surely, we 
know nothing of it. And when we utter the word “ death ” in our talk, we 
as it were dance in a blancmange for supper, or ask ‘‘ what is the time by the 
plate of soup.” Cynicism. Nonsense. 

How do I regard the young generation ? 

Nohow. I don’t think of it. 

I think of it only rarely. But always with pity for it. Poor orphans ! 


. 


J 
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Love is pain. He who does not ache (for another), does not love 
(another). 

Revolution has two measurements—length and breadth; but has no 
third—depth. And just because of this quality it will never produce ripe, 
palatable fruit ; it will never ‘‘ reach completion”. . . . 

Revolution will go on developing into irritation : but it will never reach 
that final moment when man says: “ Enough! I am happy ! To-day is so 
good, that I need no to-morrow”. . . . Revolution will always be in throes 
and will hope only for “ to-morrow”. . . . And every “ to-morrow ” will 
deceive it, and pass into an after-to-morrow. Perpetuum mobile, circulus 
vitiosus, and this not from its infinity, oh, no !—but from its pettiness. 
“A dog on a chain,” and the chain wrought of its own vile feelings. 
There’s “ the kennel,” ‘“‘ the length of the chain,” “ going back to the 
kennel ”—a restless, petty dream. 

In revolution there is no joy. Nor ever will be. 

Joy is too royal a feeling, and will never fall into the embraces of that 
lackey. 

Two measurements : and revolution is not super-, but sub-human. It is 
mechanistic, it is materialistic. But this is no accident, not a mere conse- 
quence of the “theories of our times”; it is fate and eternity. And, 
indeed, the latent revolution in the hearts of ordinary people, which had 
taken place long before, it was that which compelled them all to carry 
Comte-Spencer and the like on their backs. 

Revolution is composed of two layers: the bottom and genuine one, 
its arheus agens, is—bitterness, spite, poverty, envy, despair. ‘These are the 
dark hordes, the democracy. The upper layer—the golden one—these 
are the sybarites, who have a secure existence and do no work ; saunterers, 
idlers ; without occupation. But something during their “ sauntering ” 
must have hurt them, or perhaps they are too kindly, soft, yielding. Again, 
in their own set, they are only “‘ equals,”’ and necessarily a little bit below 
someone there. Passing to the democracy, they instantly become primi 
inter pares. Democracy can, rather too well, “ kiss the shoulder,” pay 
court, flatter ; but to show its “ sincerity and plausibility,” it is rough, 
argumentative, aggressive, railing at the aristocrat and at his (now yester- 
day’s) aristocracy. Generally speaking, democracy too knows quite well 
** on which side its bread is buttered.” That “ Korolenko is the first among 
the writers of our time ” (after Tolstoy), that Hertzen is an aristocrat and a 
millionaire, that Tolstoy is a Count, and Kropotkin a Prince, and, finally, 
that Sibiryakov owns gold mines—this, with all its “ socialism,’”’ democ- 
racy remembers perfectly well, behaves politely in its presence, and takes 
full count of it. It counts it not only as an advantage, but also as an honour. 
Generally, in socialism the lackey is not got rid of, but is only very care- 
fully hidden. All of them begged from Hertzen, all of them begged from 
Sibiryakoy, all of them beg from Chaliapin even small sums, which he 
gives to certain groups in the form of “ the full proceeds from his first 
performance” (on his tours: I have heard that from a social-democrat, 
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who knows everything about that party, and I was very surprised). 
Kropotkin does not sign himself simply Kropotkin, “ Socialist Kr”; 
Citizen Kr., but ‘‘ Prince Kr.” They do not even forget that Lavrov was 
once a professor. In a word, they leave nothing out of honour and vanity : 
they love sweet things just like other “‘ mortals” do. And at the same 
time they are so contemptuous of the “‘ epaulettes ’ and “ ranks ” of the 
old régime... . 

And so, two layers: the moving one, the dark mass below—‘‘ we 
want”’; and the passive one, on top: ‘‘ we don’t resist.” The top layer 
are the pious Catilinas: ‘‘ we shall generously burn down the house in 
which we live and in which our fathers lived.” The dark hordes will 
certainly move into the houses of those fathers: but as they are dark 
hordes, not only because of poverty, but because of the very essence of 
rebellion and spite (two measurements, no third), then in the “ new 
houses ” they will feel no joy. But just like Nikita and Akulina “ in their 
new clothes ”’ (In Power of Darkness) : 

‘‘ Oh, put the light out ! I want no tea, take away the vodka!” 

The crown of revolution, zf zt succeeds, will be the great volo : 

‘‘ Oh, to fall asleep !” 

You scarcely ever come across a Jew who does not possess some talent, 
but we do not look for genius among them. Surely Spinoza, on whom 
they all pride themselves, was the imitator of Descartes. And genius is 
inimitable and does not imitate. 

Of Ryleyev it is related that ‘‘ whatever the weather might be,” he 
walked every morning and prayed at the tomb of Alexander II, whose 
aide-de-camp he had been. He was an ordinary man—he even had a 
Frenchwoman from the ballet with whom he lived all his life. 

All the stories, for instance, about Napoleon III are antipathetic (z.e., he 
appears antipathetic in them). But the parvenu’s instinct of clinging to 
power divested him of all majesty, fascination and truth. 

It is surprising that all our cruel sovereigns were just those whose titles 
“ were disputed.” 

Don’t imagine that you are more ‘“‘ moral” than myself. You are 
neither moral nor immoral. You’re merely manufactured articles. A shop 
of ready-made articles. Now, I’ll take my stick and smash those articles. 

A China cup, is it moral or immoral ? You can say that it is clean, that 
it is well painted, with “ little flowers ” and so on. But I prefer a mongrel 
in its kennel. And however dirty and filthy he may be, I’d rather play with 
him. With you—no. 

(After receiving a letter from G 
coming to my house on account of my immorality—in my ideas? in my 
writings ?). 

“ That’s sheer banality |” 

So said Tolstoy in a “‘ conversation ”’ he is reported to have had with 

some one about Gogol’s Wedding. 


‘¢ 


n, informing me that St—r had stopped 


4 


For a whole year I have been carrying it in my soul and thinking: how j 
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stupendous ! Not only érue, but also complete so that there remains only 
to add a full stop and to say no more. 

And the whole of Gogol, the whole, with the exception of Taras Bulba 
and generally of his Little Russian stories, is banality in perception, in 
content. And yet he is a genius in form, in how he tells and narrates. 

He wanted to show up “ the banality of banal people.”’ Let us suppose 
so. Though, the theme is odd. Why not have occupied himself with 
something interesting ? Is there really nothing interesting in the world ? 
But he was occupied, and occupied for many years, throughout his mature 
years, with banality alone. 

A wonderful vocation. 

I was astounded by a story told me by Riepin (on our walk), who told it 
me at second or at third hand. Let us say at second (that is, he had heard 
it from a man who knew Gogol and even had the infliction of having been 
his “‘ guest”); and he then told me almost literally the following : 

“Out of us all, young men, who have not yet achieved anything and 
have not yet manifested ourselves in any way, Gogol, in Rome, was not 
only our senior in years, but he was more respected than us all, owing to 
the great fame which surrounded his name. We, therefore, our tiny colony 
and tiny brotherhood, used to gather in his rooms once a week (say, on a 
Sunday). But those meetings, a tribute of respect on our part, were un- 
usually painful. Gogol used to receive us extraordinarily majestically and 
condescendingly ; he poured out the tea and ordered something for us to 
eat. But the food would not go down because of his icy, affected attitude 
to everyone of us. There used to take place an unpleasant ceremonious 
ritual of tea-drinking, exactly as if we were a party of minor officials being 
entertained by a high state-functionary. Yet his behaviour, though 
presumptuous and silent, was such that we felt bound to call again next 
week, to drink again the weak and cold tea and, after bowing again to the 
great luminary of understanding and of the word, to take ourselves off.” 

I don’t remember Riepin’s words literally, but that was their meaning. 
When Riepin was telling it me (on our walk, in the country ;_ it was windy), 
and pressing his light overcoat closer and closer to his body, I was as though 
frozen with fear, for I felt as though there was growing up before me from 
under the ground Gogol’s chief mystery. Indeed he was all formality, 
affectation, solemnity, like an ‘‘ archbishop ” of death celebrating “‘ mass ”’ 
with two and three-branched candlesticks, and genuflecting in various 
ways and uttering unusual “ words ” from his great mastery—yet, in its 
content, empty and senseless mastery. I dare not refrain from saying the 
final word : idiot. He was just as unshakable and fixed, just as ~ immov- 
able ” as one deprived of any inner sense and understanding. “ J write !”’ 
and “‘ Sic!”’ Splendid. But what’s the idea? The idiot glares. He does 
‘not understand. His “‘ words ” are magnificent. “‘ Words ”’ such as no 
one else had. And he sees quite well that his “ words ” are unlike anyone 
else’s, and he is enraptured with senseless rapture and is also proud with as 


senseless a pride. 
3C 
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“Fy, you devil! Begone!” 

But the mannikin moves his eyes. Cold, glassy eyes. He does not under- 
stand that behind a word must be a something, that behind a word there 
must be a deed: a fire, or flood, terror or joy. He does not understand this, 
—and he gives the “ final chasing ” to the word, and takes round the last 
cup of disgusting cold tea to his “ admirers,” who in his silly, banal head 
are presented as head-clerks, almost bound to sing a “ cantata ”’ to the 
Director of the Department. . . . I mean, to the creator of Dead Souls. 

“Fy, devil! Fy, what a devil you are! You cursed witch with a black 
spot on your soul, you witch all dead and all icy, all glassy and all trans- 
parent . . . who generally has nothing !”’ 

Nothing !!!! 

Nihilism ! 

“‘ Begone, unclean one.” 

With an old-old face he laughs from his grave : 

‘“‘ But I am not, I was not! I only seemedto be”... 

‘“‘ Oh, you damned were-wolf !_ Begone! Curse thee! The holy power 
be with us, how shall I rid myself of thee ? ”’ 

‘* By faith,” prompts the heart. In whom there is kindled a grain of 
“* faith ’—faith in the soul of man, faith in one’s country, faith in her 
future, to him}Gogol verily has not existed. 

Never has a more terrible man ...a simulacrum of man. . .de- 
scended on to our earth... . 

The shovel is of iron. And only with it can you remove the weeds. 

Here is the foundation of punishment and prison. 

Only those who do not love man, who do not pity man, who do not 
intervene on behalf of man, can reject that iron shovel. 

In all religions there is the conception and expectation of hell and of 
paradise, z.e., this is the inner voice of all mankind, the religious voice. 
“ Hooliganism,”’ “ throat-cutting,” ‘‘ robbery ’—even Heaven does not 
defend that. 

Only “ neo-Christians ” and social-democrats defend it while they are 
still being punished and while they have not enough to eat. But you wait : 
they will sit down to the table—and then they will order the removal to 
cane of everyone who might object even to their putting their feet on the 
table. 

(at work). 

With a fortune of four millions he sat with his throat ‘“‘ cut ” in a deep 
arm-chair. 

It was like this : I came in, asked Vassili (the butler), ‘‘ May I go in ?” 
and, as he nodded his head, I walked into the study. He was not there. — 
I went up to the writing-table. He was not there. I looked into a couple of — 
books, glanced at some papers, and turning back, I began slowly to walk 
CUtE ai. 

Eyes lifted on me: away from the blazing fireplace a chair was hidden 
among screens, and in the chair he sat, unnoticed. . . . 
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If he were to utter a word, an idea, a desire, next morning it would be 

Ses all over Russia. And everyone would see his word, and pay attention 
O it. 
But it is three years since he has uttered a single word. He is 78. 
_ I kissed his head, his grey, lovely (to me) head. . . . In his look, 
in the movement of his head there was that kindliness and gentleness, 
that talent (strange !) which I have observed in him for twelve years. 
There were (probably) defects in him: but there was in him no lack of 
talent in anything, even in the way he turned his neck. He was all young 
and always young ; and now, dying, he was as young and natural as ever. 

Taking the note-book, he scrawled down : 

“‘ My treatment is sheer make-belief. I know that I shall die soon.” 

We all shall die. But until our ‘‘ throat is cut ” we utter words ; write ; 
* do our best.” 

He was perfectly.calm. No pain at all. If he had been in pain, he would 
have cried out. Oh, then it would have been a different sight. But he was 
dying without pain and his look was perfectly calm. 

Taking the note-book again, he wrote down : 

“Tolstoy in my place would go on writing, but I cannot.” 

He asked me of Tolstoy’s latest works. I said they were bad. He wrote 
down : 

“Even Hadji-Murat. Compared with The Captain’s Daughter it is 
nothing. S—t”.... 

This is his favourite word. He loved this racy Russian expression, but, 
in gentle moments, he also pronounced it with a charming, childlike smile. 
“The national treasure.” 

He was wholly nationalist ; oh, not in the present-day party sense. 
But he never forgot his Voronezh, from which as a country schoolmaster 
he came out, full of talent, jollity and hope—into Russia, into fame, and 
loving Russia’s fame, resolved to help her on. The period of his (radical) 
writing under the pseudonym “ Stranger ” is of little interest: we have 
had more than enough radical mockers. The moving and beautiful in him 
appeared when, like a medizval knight, he made a parcel of his“ popu- 
larity ” and “ reputation,” left it in the little chapel by the roadside, and, 
with a prayer before the icons, came out with a new feeling. “ I must live 
not for my name, but for the name of Russia.” And so he lived. I defin- 
itely remember fragmentary words, uttered aloud to himself, but in my 
presence, from which I have definitely formed this zmage of him. 

(About A. S. Souvorin, in May, 1912; written on the back of a grey envelope. On 
comparing my entry with Souvorin’s own note I find that the passage relating to 
Hadji Murat does not contain the racy Russian expression; but I leave it because this 
was the impression I had in my mind and I wrote it down only three minutes after 
our interview. But a “‘racy expression” was generally beloved by A. S. Souvorin.— 
Once he said to me about his daily, as he blazed up, rapping with his knuckles on the 
table, “I love my paper more than my family,” and flaring up still more, he said: 
“more than my wife” ... As one cannot love money or social position more intimately 
and strongly than one’s wife and children, his words then could only mean this: 
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“The work I do on my paper, work done in collaboration with Russia, is dearer to 
me than my wife and children.” This, z.e., the secret of his soul which prompted 
that exclamation, it is that which I called the “‘knight’s little chapel” of the journalist.) 

Russians, as is known, can reincarnate themselves into anything. Once 
upon a time they reincarnated themselves into Dumas-fils. And with the 
feeling of a real Frenchman he set off to study Russia and the strange 
Russian ways. At the frontier when asked his name, he modestly replied : 

‘“*T am Boborykin.”’ 

The most important thing about Boborykin is that he never meets with 
any obstacle in anything. . . . 

Boborykin “ in difficulty ”»—I cannot imagine. 

Everyone has a hard time, Boborykin alone has always an easy and 
successful time ; and, I think, the most indigestible things are easily 
digested by him. 

No tragedy in his soul. . . . His mother and son were drowned. He 
might have gone out of his mind and have forgotten where the inkstand 
was. No, he only wrote a “ tragic letter’ to Proudhon. 

(about Hertzen). - 

There is something repulsive in my style. And in what is repulsive 
nothing is eternal. It means, then, | am temporary ? 

The repulsive in men consists in a certain self-contentment, in a certain 
self-intoxication. As though I had an oily stomach and I had oiled it 
myself. True, because of that, I am as it were flying, and that, of course, is a 
quality. But in flight there is not the pious, quiet procedure. Which is better. 

My ideal is the still, the noble, the pure. How far I am from it. 

When you become so aware of yourself as that, you think: indeed, 
how difficult iteratureis | Verily, only he is a “ writer ” who is pure in soul 
and has lived a pure life. ‘To become a writer is utterly impossible. One 
must be born, and “‘ may his biography succeed.” 

Pure is Pushkin. How obsolete (after 17 years) has my article in The 
Russky Vesintk become (also mutilated by the censor), which everyone used 
to admire. It is ridiculous, monstrous, inflated. I would not have pub- 
lished it, had I previously read it ; but “ being set up,” it was sent off to 
the printer. In Pushkin’s The Captain’s Daughter not a single line is — 
obsolete : and it is 80 years old! ! 

Where is the secret here ? In the extraordinary wholeness of Pushkin’s 
spirit. My spirit is not at all whole. | 

I am all convulsive and pitiable. All dishevelled. 

“The last cloud of an expiring storm . . .” ; 

And it was myself who dishevelled myself, as well as ‘‘ the incidents of life.” 

When you realise this (7.e., your insignificance), how unhappy you feel. 

It is generally useful to have a glance at one’s past writings (I never have). 
Suddenly you realise the measure of yourself. “ ‘This moment it is all 
intoxicating "’—yet maybe it is already fate. But years pass, you look — 
round and say: “Itisalie! alie!” 7 

It is sad and terrible. : 
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SHERIDAN : 
A STUDY IN THEATRICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By R. CROMPTON RHODES 


N or about 1797 three obscure London booksellers—A. Millar, W. 

Law and R. Cater—put on the market The Dramatic Works of R. B. 

Sheridan, Esq., “ containing The School for Scandal, The Rivals, The 

Duenna, The Critic.” ‘Two of these plays were printed in versions that 
are best to be described in the words that Heminge and Condell applied to 
certain piratical issues of Shakespeare—“ stolen and surreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed by the stealth and frauds of injurious impostors.” 
This little undated duodecimo volume, badly printed on bad paper, was 
the first London “collected edition” of Sheridan’s plays. But in 1793 
Jones, of Dublin, had printed a similar volume which omitted The Duenna 
but included A Trip to Scarborough. In the same year he had issued 
separately, however, under the title of The Governess, “‘ by R. B Sheridan 
Esq.,” a piracy of The Duenna, a piracy so gross as to be a travesty, with the 
same plot, the same characters under different names, the dialogue almost 
entirely altered. ‘The London collection of 1797 reprinted this piracy, but 
changed its title to The Duenna and restored the original names of the char- 
acters. Both of these “ collected editions ” include the same mutilated 
text of The School for Scandal. No biography, bibliography, or edition of 
Sheridan (so far as I know) has yet noted these simple but startling facts. 
Nevertheless they seem to have been known to Thomas Moore in 1825, and 
certainly they might have been discovered by anybody who had carried a 
curious and enquiring mind from his Life of Sheridan to the numerous early 
editions of his plays. Until after Sheridan’s death there was no author- 
ised collection of his plays: in 1821, however, a collection was printed 
with a preface by Moore, who, despite the British Museum Catalogue and 
other authorities, did not “ edit” it. Indeed, he expressly denied his 
responsibility for anything but the preface. The publisher who directed 
this venture was John Murray, with whom were associated the chief 
owners of Sheridan’s copyrights, James Ridgway of Pall Mall, and Wilkie 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Their texts of The Duenna and The School for 
Scandal were good, despite some inaccuracies. But to Moore’s disgust 
they included as Sheridan’s The Camp, which he attributed, on the evidence 
of the original MS., to Tickell. Murray’s edition, as it is commonly called, 
is the Sheridan equivalent to the First Folio of Shakespeare, and the 
foundation of the great majority of later editions. It was not until 1906, 
in the Oxford edition, that an attempt was made to reprint the plays 
(omitting The Camp) from various early editions. But even twenty years © 
ago, the bibliography of Sheridan was astonishingly inadequate and 
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ill-informed, and Joseph Knight, the editor (if he was responsible for 
selecting texts) merely carried out a good idea in a perfunctory manner. 
In 1902, however, Fraser Rae had edited a volume called Sheridan S 
Plays as He Wrote Them, which was printed partly from early editions and 
partly from original MSS. Unfortunately Mr. Rae never realised that the 
MS. versions he reproduced of, say, The Critic and The School for Scandal 
were discarded drafts. Their value is undeniable, but they do not pre- 
serve the pieces as they were completed by Sheridan. A great deal of 
the part of Tilburina in The Critic, for instance, which Sheridan wrote at 
the eleventh hour, was not embodied in his early draft. In The School for 
Scandal again, Sheridan afterwards interchanged a number of speeches 
between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. Instead of feebly denying with such 
phrases as “ shocking,” “‘ horrible ”’ and ‘‘ abominable,” his account of her 
life in the country, Lady Teazle in the final version entered joyously and 
satirically into it until she denied “‘ the butler and the coach-horse.” ‘The 
“ pair of white cats’ which drew her to Kensington Gardens were once 
no more than “‘ a pair of white cobs.” Sir Peter’s exclamation after the 
screen has fallen—‘ Lady Teazle, by all that’s damnable!’ once ended in a 
feeble “‘ horrible.” The unrevised phrases, quite numerous, are found in 
Rae’s edition, whose interest and value it would be foolish to belittle. 
Yet it would be vain to pretend that it gives a final text. It has therefore 
been left to Mr. Iolo A. Williams in The Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) to produce for the first time a collection which 
reprints not the first editions (for these were sometimes mutilated texts) 
but the first issues of the authentic text. It is true that not all of these 
authentic issues were authorised by Sheridan—who indeed gave authority 
for the publication of three plays only—The Rivals in 1775, The 
Critic in 1781, and Pizarro in 1799. But there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of The Duenna of 1794, issued by permission of the owner of 
the copyright, Harris, or A Trip to Scarborough of 1781. As for the Dublin 
edition of 1788 of St. Patrick’s Day, a posthumous issue of the farce has a 
greater claim to authenticity, though the differences are confined to 
one scene. T'he School for Scandal, now for the first time printed as it was 
set out in the Crewe MS., must be reserved for a less summary considera- 
tion. 

On comparing Mr. Williams’s edition with the Oxford texts of 1906, 
there can be no doubt as to the superiority of the new text of The School for 
Scandal from the Crewe MS. The Critic, Pizarro, and St. Patrick’s Day 
are virtually the same in both editions, except for differences of spelling. 
Mr. Williams has improved the text of The Duenna by restoring three songs 
whose omission from the edition of 1794 was pointed out by Moore. By 
using the first editions of The Rivals and A Trip to Scarborough, he has 
restored in each comedy a number of passages not included in the Oxford 
edition. These facts are enough to establish the general improvement that 
has been made: the accepted text has been superseded. It needs no 
excesses of rhetoric to compliment Mr. Williams. His preface, chiefly 
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biographical and critical, is concise and admirably written. It is my 
present task to supplement his edition by an examination of three of his 
texts according to bibliography as it appears from the aspect of theatrical 
history. In the main, I hasten to add, these interpretations are those of a 
pioneer who owes his method largely to the examples of Professor A. W. 
Pollard and Dr. W. W. Greg in the study of Elizabethan plays. But with 
Sheridan more can be proved than with Shakespeare. 


Il 


The Rivals was nearly damned on the first night. The generality of 
modern editions, unlike the present, do not contain the important preface 
which Sheridan wrote for the first edition, explaining that he withdrew 
the piece “ to remove those imperfections in the first representation which 
were too obvious to escape reprehension and too numerous to admit of a 
hasty correction.”” When, he added, the comedy had been first submitted to 
Harris of Covent Garden, “ it was at least double the length of any acting 
comedy,” and though it had been curtailed during rehearsal, it had still 
been too long. He further explained that he intended “no national 
reflection in the character of Sir Lucius O’Trigger.”” But contemporary 
criticism in magazines and newspapers reveal other “ imperfections ”’ 
which he did not specify—besides being long, the plot was complicated : 
the characters were ‘‘ not new,” but reminiscent of other comedies. 
Nor were they “ well supported ” (or properly acted) ; and the dialogue 
was disfigured by “ low puns and barbarous quibbles.” As to these facts, 
there is no doubt whatever : in the first scene the footman talking to the 
coachman spoke of the Metamorphoses as Ovid’s ‘‘ Meat for horses ’”—a 
quibble “‘ too contemptible even for a postillion.”’ Sir Lucius in the last 
scene ended by marrying Mrs. Malaprop for her money. The challenge 
which Sir Lucius dictated for Bob Acres was not delivered to Jack Absolute 
as Beverley, but to Sir Lucius himself, who was represented as such a fool 
as not to know his own letter, but to mistake it for a challenge from 
Absolute. Sir Lucius, moreover, was execrably acted by John Lee, who 
made him like a Hottentot gabbling an uncouth dialect, neither Welsh, 
English nor Irish. In fact, as the critic of The Morning Chronicle, who 
must have been Sheridan’s friend, William Woodfall, wrote, Lee, as 
Sir Lucius, seemed “to realise the unjust satire of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams on the Irish nation : 

But Nature, who denied them sense, 
Has given them legs and impudence.”’ 


Nevertheless, modern critics like Mr. Brander Matthews and Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders have said that it passes the wit of man to discover what the audience 
objected to in Sir Lucius ! 
Sheridan has been curiously described as being in revolt against the 
sentimental comedy or comédie larmoyante in writing The Rivals. Yet, as 
his contemporaries put it, Faulkland and Julia were (and still are) “ the most 
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outré sentimental characters that appeared on the stage.” They looked 
upon them as borrowed from “ Prior’s Henry,” and however “ original ” 
they, and his other characters, may appear to those who are unacquainted 
with the plays, poems and novels of the eighteenth century, to the people 
of his own day Sheridan appeared as a copyist. He defended himself 
in the preface by saying he had tried to avoid every appearance of this, but 
“ faded ideas float in the fancy like half-forgotten dreams, and the imagina- 
tion in its fullest enjoyment becomes suspicious of its offspring, and doubts 
whether it has created or adopted.” These instances, which might be 
multiplied, are sufficient to show that it was not without just cause that 
The Rivals on its first representation came near to being damned. 
Within ten days the comedy was revised and rehearsed with the part of 
Sir Lucius not only drastically re-written, but also given to an Irish actor, 
Larry Clinch. All the actors knew their parts, and even the lisp of Miss 
Barsanti was found not unpleasant in the character of Lydia Languish. 
The comedy was at once a success, and it was published a fortnight later. 
The first edition was advertised on February 14th, 1775, the first repre- 
sentation having been on January 17th, and the second on January 28th. 
Therefore, the revision for the press must have been very rapid, and it is 
possible that the several passages now restored in Mr. Williams’s edition 
were retained only by accident, since from a later edition of the same year, 
which added an authentic new prologue, they were.deleted. Among these 
passages is one giving Sir Anthony’s views on education: “ ... Were 
I to chuse another helpmate, the extent of her erudition should consist in 
her knowing her simple letters, without their mischievous combinations ; 
and the summit of her science be her ability to count as far as twenty. 
The first, Mrs. Malaprop, would enable her to work A.A. upon my linen, 
and the latter would be quite sufficient to prevent her giving me a shirt 
No. 1 and a stock No. 2.” Dramatically, this sentence is a false pointer 
in the direction of Sir Anthony’s ‘‘ marrying the girl himself,” and for 
that reason may have been excised. But few will complain that Mr. 
Williams has reprinted the first edition. Its publishers, by the way, were 
“J. Wilkie, No. 71, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and J. Walter, Charing Cross,” 
though no copies with the imprint of Walter (afterwards founder of The 
Times) are extant, if ever such existed. These details may belong to 
theatrical archeology, but they explain the position of this “‘ first edition ” 
as a Sheridan text. As late as 1788 Sheridan was promising a further 
revision, but there is no record that such was ever completed. Mr. F 
Williams, in his admirable preface, describes The Rivals as “ one of the 
best farces in the language,’ whose farcical characters are “‘ abstractions 
of some comic trait, excellently diverting, but not living people.” As for the 
tediousness of the scenes between Faulkland and Julia, to this I should as _ 
heartily subscribe, if I had never seen the revival by Mr. Nigel Playfair at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, in March, 1925. How Lewis, the first _ 
Faulkland, played it, one cannot discover : but in Mr. Playfair’s revival, — 
Mr. Claude Rains, with his magnificent elevation, his tempestuous and — 
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tormented spirit, made Faulkland not a mere abstract personification of 
jealousy, but a man, a living man. In London The Rivals is now hardly 
ever acted; outside it, the performances are often outrageously bad. 
At the moment, “‘ costume comedy ” is out of fashion: but there is no 
reason to suppose that this is permanent. Badly played, The Rivals 
degenerates into layers of buffoonery and tedium: well-acted, it remains a 
masterpiece of unquenchable high spirits and inextinguishable youthful- 
ness. It is a young man’s comedy, about young people. The only old 
people in it are Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop, and even they can be 
no older than their early forties. Bob Acres is the young country squire ; 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger the young Irish baronet a-fortune-hunting in Bath. 
It is well to read the part of Lieutenant O’Conner in St. Patrick’s Day, or 
the Scheming Lieutenant, written for Larry Clinch because of his success as 
Sir Lucius, to see what sort of character he habitually represented—tall, 
personable, young, glib of tongue. A modern “ tradition ”’ makes the Irish 
baronet a middle-aged, black-coated fellow. The key to The Rivals is 
youth, as it is to, say, comedies so diverse as Twelfth Night or Les 
Romanesques. Its dialogue is consummate in its exuberancies and its 
felicities : its periods seem prolonged to the ears of to-day, which are 
not attuned to its modish melodiousness. Even the stupidities of Faulkland 
become less tedious when one thinks of them spoken impetuously, driven 
forth by the luxuriance of an imaginative jealousy, such as Sheridan 
himself displayed in his wooing of Elizabeth Linley. Mr. Walter Sichel 
nicknames Sheridan Pierrot : there is a great deal of Sheridan, a great deal 
of Pierrot, in Faulkland. By a lot of dogged reading of old plays, one may 
find why his contemporaries condemned the characters of The Rivals as not 
being “‘ original.”’ Whether he copied them or not, whether he copied them 
consciously or unconsciously, each and all of them had their prototypes. 
The Rivals is, more truly than The School for Scandal, the quintessence of 
Georgian comedy. 


III 


The run of The Duenna—even in those days they often measured success 
by the length of the run—was without parallel in the annals of the drama. 
“ Sixty-three nights was the career of The Beggar’s Opera: but The 
Duenna ”’ (said Moore) “ was acted no less than seventy-five times during 
the season, the only intermissions being a few days at Christmas, and the 
Friday in every week—the latter on account of Leoni (the player of Don 
Carlos] who, being a Jew, could not act on those nights.” It may be added, 
so that length of run be not confused with merit, that the record was held 
not by The Beggar’s Opera, but by a wretched piece of Garrick’s called The 
Jubilee, which was performed for some hundred nights during the season 
of 1769-1770. The Duenna was, however, the success of the year. Sheridan 
sold the copyright, as part of his original bargain, to Thomas Harris of 
Covent Garden Theatre. Every theatrical manager in England wanted to 
play The Duenna at his theatre, but Harris refused them all. If he had 
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permitted The Duenna to be printed, according to the law of the time this 
opera could at once have been performed in any theatre without permission 
or payment. Actually, no correct or authorised edition of The Duenna was 
printed until 1794, when Harris sanctioned the issue reprinted (with three 
added songs) by-Mr. Williams. But meanwhile, during those nineteen 
years, The Duenna had often been acted, in versions correct or mutilated, 
at the various provincial theatres. 

The story of these performances is curious. The Duenna was performed 
for the first time at Covent Garden on November 21, 1775. About the 
same time there was printed a little book of Songs in the Duenna which was 
sold according to custom, at the playhouse. From this pamphlet, Mr. 
Williams has recovered the three songs he has restored to the text. 
Obviously, without the music, a book of words for songs was of little use 
for a theatrical performance by those who had not seen or heard the 
original. On January 9, 1776, the music was also printed. Consequently, 
on August 12, 1776, at the Theatre in King Street, Birmingham, there was ~ 
a performance in costume—“ the characters drest in proper habits ’’— 
of “‘ all the Airs, Duets, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses of the celebrated 
comic opera of the Duenna.”’ 

But Tate Wilkinson at the Theatre Royal, York, went one better than 
the Birmingham manager. According to his Memoirs, having seen The 
Duenna several times, he tried to persuade Harris to give him a copy, 
but the manager was obdurate. So the ingenious Tate, in his own words, 
did this—“ I locked myself in my room; set down first all the jokes I 
remembered, then I laid a book of the songs before me ; and with maga- 
zines kept the regulation of the scenes ; and by the help of a numerous 
collection of obsolete Spanish plays, I produced an excellent Comic 
Opera.’ This was first performed at the Theatre Royal, York, on Easter 
Monday, 1776. ‘‘ Whenever Mr. Younger, or any other country manager, 
wanted a copy of The Duenna, Mr. Harris told them they might play Mr. 
eee : Hundreds have seen it in every town of Great Britain and 

reland.” 

So to Ireland is the next step. All the published accounts of the 
theatrical adventures of The Duenna in Dublin are erroneous and need not — 
be repeated. Mr. W. J. Lawrence has given me the correct facts, which © 
I have supplemented : 

(i) On January 31, 1777, at the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, Ryder pro- 
duced The Governess. & 

(ii) On February 21, 1777, at the New Theatre in Fishamble Street, — 
Waddy and others produced The Duenna. 
_ (iii) On April 17, 1777, the patentees of Covent Garden applied for an — 
injunction to prevent Fishamble Street from performing The Duenna. — 
An interim injunction was granted and the case adjourned for six days. 


(iv) On April 23, 1777, the case was heard. The plea of the defendants, 


that anyone could repeat what had been made public was sustained by the — 
Court, and the Lord Chancellor refused the injunction. 
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No proceedings whatever, despite the accepted accounts, were ever 
taken against Ryder. In 1777, he printed The Governess, ‘‘ A Comic Opera, 
as it is performed at the Theatre Royal, Dublin.” This printed copy 
contains The Duenna, with all the names of Sheridan’s characters altered, 
(Isaac Mendoza into Enoch, etc.), the dialogue crudely paraphrased, but the 
songs given correctly. Eventually, in 1797, in the London Collected Edition, 
this version was reprinted verbatim as The Duenna, the only change being 
that Sheridan’s names of characters were substituted for those of Ryder. 
In this state, The Duenna had been previously printed in Dublin in 178s. 
My opinion is (there is no evidence beyond Tate Wilkinson’s statement 
that it was frequently acted in Ireland) that the Fishamble Street Duenna 
was Wilkinson’s and that Ryder’s version of The Governess was Tate 
Wilkinson’s Duenna with the names changed. The Duenna in the collected 
edition of 1797 fits exactly with the description of its origin. 

According to the Birmingham playbills The Duenna was frequently 
acted there. At the Theatre Royal in New Street, it was advertised in 
1780 “ as now performed at Covent Garden Theatre, being a true copy of 
the original.’’ With other evidence, this implies that previous revivals 
at that playhouse, on and after August 19, 1778, were of piratical versions. 
But it had also been acted at the rival theatre in King Street in 1779 “ by 
permission of the author ”’ with two members of the original London cast, 
~ Mattocks as Ferdinand and Wewitzer as his manservant Lopez. No doubt 
this history could be paralleled from the records of other towns. But the 
evidence needs cautious and skilled investigation. It must be deduced that 
Harris’s refusal to part with copies of his new plays to provincial managers 
was strongly supported by his company. London actors during the summer 
vacation joined the leading provincial companies, and regarded the right 
to play their latest parts as a perquisite. A bungling performance by an 
inferior actor would diminish or destroy the attraction of the piece. If 
Harris had printed The Duenna in 1775, it could at once have been played 
at Drury Lane, at the Haymarket, and at every provincial theatre, as The 
Rivals had been. From this experience, Sheridan learned to keep a 
firmer hold on The School for Scandal. 


IV 


Of all problems in dramatic bibliography, those of The School for Scandal 
are the prettiest. Thomas Moore in his Sheridan (1825) gave the essentials 
in a summary which is quite correct, although it has given rise to mis- 
understanding after misunderstanding. He wrote : 

It appears singular that during the life of Mr. Sheridan no authorised or correct 
edition of this play should have been published in England. He had at one time 
disposed of the copyright to Mr. Ridgway, of Piccadilly, but after repeated 
applications from the latter for the manuscript, he was told by Mr. Sheridan, as 
an excuse for keeping it back, that he had been for nineteen years endeavouring 
to satisfy himself with the style of The School for Scandal, but had not yet 
succeeded. Mr. Ridgway upon this ceased to give him any further trouble on the 
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subject. The edition printed in Dublin is, with the exception of a few unimportant 
omissions and verbal differences, perfectly correct. It appears that after the success 
of the comedy in London, he presented a copy of it to his eldest sister, Mrs. 
Lefanu, to be disposed of, for her own advantage, to the manager of the Dublin 
Theatre . . . and it was from the copy thus procured that the edition afterwards 
published in Dublin was printed. I have collated this edition with the copy given 
by Mr. Sheridan to Lady Crewe—the last, I believe, ever revised by himself, and 
find it, with the few exceptions already mentioned, correct throughout. 


It happens that there were numerous editions printed in Dublin. 
The earliest of them is considered (but erroneously) to be an undated issue 
with the imprint of J. Ewling. The reason for considering this edition as 
the first was that it contains a page of errata, often interpreted as “‘ author’s 
corrections.” As the author never sanctioned any issue, much less cor- 
rected the proofs, this argument is flagrantly untenable. Nevertheless, a 
verbal collation of several Dublin editions of The School for Scandal 
demonstrates that they all agreed (some three or four misprints excepted) 
with the Ewling edition, which might therefore be assumed as having the 
authority of the Lefanu MS. However, having a peculiar and intimate 
knowledge of the ways of dramatic pirates, I had my doubts, for there were 
several curious divergencies from the accepted text. Then came my dis- 
covery (with the aid of Mr. W. J. Lawrence, to whom my doubts were 
confided) of the very copy which Thomas Moore had used in his 
collation with the Crewe MS. This edition, with the imprint “‘ Dublin, 
Printed and sold by the Bookseller. 1799,’’ was described on the title-page 
as ‘“‘ taken from a correct copy, performed at the Theatres, London and 
Dublin,” and Moore’s MS. correction brought it into consonance with 
the Crewe MS. Here, then, at last was the text which Moore described as 
“the last ever revised by Sheridan himself.” It disposed at once of the 
authority of the other Dublin editions (these, by the way, are notably 
corrupt in Act III, scene ii: Instead of Careless saying ‘‘ Nay, prithee, 
Charles, what now! This is one of your peerless beauties, I suppose, 
dropt in by chance?” he says, “‘ What, this is some wench, but we won’t 
lose you for her.’’ Many other speeches are similarly mutilated). The 
Moore copy furnished numerous emendations to the accepted text of the 
Oxford edition. Among them it corrects ‘‘ The Widow Ochre chalks her 
wrinkles” into “ caulks,’’ Sir Oliver’s ‘‘ we’ll drink the lad’s health ” 
into “ your lady’s health ” (i.e., yr. lady’s was read as ye lad’s). It also 
shows that the library of Charles’s father was not “‘ valuable and compact ” 
but “ compleat.” There are numerous corrections of punctuation, several 
sentences omitted ; and some added. One correction Mr. Williams, who 
has otherwise adopted the text of the Crewe MS., has not accepted: the 
advice was mine, and it was wrong. It concerns the name of a character. 
The singer of ““ Here’s to the Maiden ” was not named in the early play- 
bills, and in English editions he usually appeared as “‘ Sir Harry Bumper.” 
There is no doubt he should be “ Sir Toby Bumper,” but I misrepre- 


sented the evidence. Otherwise, Mr. Williams has printed The School for — 
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Scandal for the first time from the Crewe MS. With this manuscript, 
Sheridan sent to Mrs. Crewe a gracious dedicatory poem, A Portrait, 
afterwards printed with the comedy in the Collected Edition of 1821, 
reprinted in John Murray’s separate edition of the play in 1823, which in 
turn was reproduced in the Oxford edition of 1906. Moore’s association 
with the Collected Edition has therefore created the false supposition that 
the Oxford text was derived from the Crewe MS. 

A more recent misunderstanding is that the Crewe MS. represented 
Sheridan’s final revision after “‘ years of labour,” of which he told Ridgway. 
It does not. Whatever Sheridan’s ‘‘ endeavours to satisfy himself with 
its style ” amounted to, he never completed them. Copies of A Portrait 
were seen by Garrick, Fox, Walpole and Lord Camden between August 
and November, 1777, so the MS. so carefully corrected was then already 
in the hands of Mrs. Crewe. Sheridan always meant to rewrite The School 
for Scandal, as also The Rivals. Ridgway constantly advertised his edition 
as “in the press’ between 1799 and 1804, but he never published the 
comedy, except as part of the collection of 1821, after which he appears to 
have sold the copyright to John Murray. 

As the Crewe MS. was of so early a date, it may be well to establish its 
superiority over the Dublin edition of 1799, from the Lefanu MS. The 
School for Scandal was acted in Dublin from this copy on January 8, 
1778 “ by command of the Lord Lieutenant.” How long the negotiations 
between Mrs. Lafanu and Ryder took is uncertain, but he is not likely to 
have paid 100 guineas without haggling. The edition of 1799 omits the 
passage about the Annuity Act, which almost caused the prohibition of 
the comedy in London. I am inclined to think (there is no other evidence) 
that Sheridan sent his sister the copy he had submitted to the Censor of 
Plays, who deleted this passage, which was afterwards allowed by the Lord 
Chamberlain. On the other hand, in the Dublin prompt-book this passage 
may have been cancelled as unintelligible and obsolete at any time between 
1778 and 1799. Nevertheless, the evidence that Sheridan took great care 
over the Crewe MS. disposes of any quibble about dates, when the two 
MSS. must have been both transcribed within a few weeks. In the Crewe, 
MS. he was so punctilious about the construction of his sentences that 
he altered what Lady Teazle said to Sir Peter: “ That’s very true, indeed, 
Sir Peter: and after having married you, I should never pretend to taste 
again, I allow ” into “ That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter : and after having 
married you, I am sure I should never pretend to taste again.” So again 
he altered her words “‘ I wish it were spring all the year round, and that 
roses grew under our feet ”’ into “ one’s feet.” These corrections, accord- 
ing to Moore, were made in his own handwriting on the Crewe MS., which 
was transcribed from the prompt-book by a copyist, most likely Hopkins, 
the prompter. ; ; 

Why did Sheridan refuse to print The School for Scandal? According 
to the laws of copyright once again, any play once printed could be acted 
by any company without fee or permission. As soon as The Rivals was 
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printed, it was acted all over England with no benefit to the author. He 
was more cautious over The School for Scandal. He gave, or sold, tran- 
scripts to a few provincial theatres, such as Bath and Richmond, on con- 
dition that their copies did not become “‘ parents of others.” But the 
dramatic pirates set to work. By collecting a number of actors’ parts, John 
Bernard, who had played Charles at Richmond, Sir Peter and Sir Benjamin 
at Bath, “‘ vamped ”’ a version, supplying the deficiencies from his recollec- 
tions of performing in it over forty times. This vamped version was acted 
at Exeter in 1779. Such piracies were not infrequent, and usually found 
their way into the hands of Irish printers. It was this “‘ vamped ” version, 
or another of similar origin, which was printed in Dublin in 1781, and from 
it, at least two or three years later, came the Ewling edition, which may 
have been printed in London with a fictitious imprint. There was no 
Dublin printer named Ewling, though there were several Ewings. Even 
these are only a few of the numerous bibliographical problems of the 
editions of The School for Scandal. For the moment, it is enough to say 
that Mr. Williams has printed the one reliable text. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


I 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY is like an old English sea-side town. 

From the shingle beach to the hills an ancient street scrambles 

up by sudden steps, throwing off younger streets here and there 

and following faithfully the narrow river that for centuries 
has carved its bed continually deeper in its haste to reach the sea. The 
older houses are of all sorts, and many have been wrested from decent to 
uncomely purposes. A mansion here and there has become a lodging- 
house, the fine panelling still preserving its lines intact, the flagged passage 
still holding sounds of historic footsteps hurrying to safety ; or a meeting- 
house of the eighteenth century has become a cinema, a furniture store, a 
stable. But these accidents merely remind you that it is an old town, and a 
further reminder is given by the contrast with the new ; for the once green 
slopes that fall brokenly between the hills and the river are now spotted 
with houses, bright and alert—white, black and white, grey, pink, all fresh 
washed with every spring. There are trees enough to cover half the 
crudities of the new architecture, the bright colours peering through heavy 
leaves like paper flowers, or toys on a Christmas tree; and strangers, 
comparing the steep spreading town with the railway company’s posters 
of other places, will exclaim, How Italian | and the more willingly submit to 
extortions. But climbing up and looking over the town to the channel, 
and seeing the dwarfed arm of the harbour crooked against the tide, and 
the red sails hovering (it seems) between smooth sky and smoother water, 
and the vast space of the bay that holds off all the Atlantic weight, the 
strangers will forget the new houses and transitory colours and cry, How 
_ English! The thunder of the motor-bus that takes them down again, past 
the bow-windowed shops, past the red-bricked Friends’ Meeting-House 
(never to be yielded to baser uses), down to the tea-house by the beach, 
will not alter their conviction that it is still the most English of places. 


II 


It is almost the chief surviving impression of Mr. Huxley that he is, for all 
his excursions and admirations of other countries, for all his laments over 
his own, purely English. He is young enough to break out into surprising 
suburbs and go on extending himself with a happy zest of invention ; but 
he retreats into the old ways and forgets his latest invention as quickly as he 
completes it. He is the true English traveller in adhering to the custom of 
grumbling at his own country yet at heart admiring it more than the 
grumble might permit you to think. Everything may be ordered better in 
France, or Italy, or Tibet, but he comes home to England. 
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Like the Apostle, Mr. Huxley has been the victim of a war between his 
members ; poet and prose-writer have fought together, but with dimin- 
ishing fury, and at length the poet has yielded and withdrawn, proud, 
silent, yet not dishonoured. But for Leda it might have been questioned 
whether he has ever betrayed more than a desire for poetry ; elsewhere 
there are signs of the influence of other poets, notably French, but scarce 
any sign of poetry inborn and insuppressible. His poetry is mainly a 
versing about himself, an almost naive egotism, eager in the first and 
voluble in the later poems. After serving a brief apprenticeship to many 
masters, he writes in the manner of the worst : 

You have sweet flowers for your pleasure ; 
You laugh with the beautiful earth 
In its richness of summer treasure : 
Where now are your flowers and your mirth ? 
Petals and cadenced laughter 
Each in a dying fall, 
Droop out of life ; and after 
Is nothing ; they were all. 


The reminder of ‘‘ After the Ball,”’ a sentimental ballad of my childhood, 
is irresistible. The slight, fortunate variation of the idle rhythm cannot 
provoke a good poem out of a bad subject and bad manner; and even 
where a better model has been used the result is still precarious. How 
violently contrasted the poems can be, both in style and theme, may be 
judged from the following stanza, which confronts the one just cited : 

But oh, the sound of simian mirth ! 

Mind, issued from the monkey’s womb, 

Is still umbilical to earth, 

Earth its home and earth its tomb. 


The cleverness of such lines—let it be conceded—is not less uncongenial 
to poetry than the sentimentality of those first quoted ; and indeed Mr. 
Huxley’s modern attitude of weary sophistication can yield little to poetry 
unless it is loaded with something heavier and darker than he anywhere 
reveals. Weight and movement are wanting. But Leda itself is a far more 
excellent poem. If it is written on a model, it is on an admirable model, 
the mere study of which must excite a healthy vivacity in Mr. Huxley 
and his readers alike ; and although Marlowe or Milton is a somewhat 


overwhelming model, Mr. Huxley has been so little overwhelmed, or so 


anxious to avoid it, that he has the courage to add : 


Between 
Leaves of grey fungoid pulp and poisonous green, 
White eyes from black and browless faces stare, 
Dryads with star-flowers in their woolly hair 
Dance to the flaccid clapping of their own 
Black dangling dugs through forests overgrown, 
Platted with writhing creepers. Horrified, 
He sees them how they leap and dance, or glide, 
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Glimpse after black glimpse of a satin skin, 
Among unthinkable flowers, to pause and grin 
Out through a trellis of suppurating lips— 


Horribly vivid, perhaps, but not so horrible as to poison the beauty of the 
poem, or overcome the natural power and charm of the heroic couplet. 
Leda shows Mr. Huxley as an imaginative poet, touched by an imaginative 
vision. It is conspicuously isolated from the rest of his verse, and is the 
only poem which tempts one to regret the mortification of the poet and the 
triumph of the prose-writer. The fact that it is a poet that writes the prose 
must still make a happy difference to the character of the prose, and still 
prompt his discontent with soft and easy writing ; but I lament that the 
poet of Leda should survive only in prose. 


Ill 


The difficulty of dealing fairly with Mr. Huxley’s work in fiction is caused 
by the doubt that constantly arises in reading it. How far does he mean it, 
is it right to speak of it all together, or of certain short stories only ? I 
think Mr. Huxley must detest some of his longer novels more than the most 
desperate critic can possibly do. The author of quick and delightful essays, 
travels and diaries, the author whose skill in writing is a constant pleasure 
to the reader, has written more than one novel which surely, were the 
author somebody else, he would contemn. It is easy to be dogmatic and 
hard to be reasonable, but I cannot see how Mr. Huxley can look at these 
novels, and then at those essays, without ignominy at heart; either he 
will hate the one and hold to the other, or he will hold to the one and des- 
pise the other. The phrase is familiar, and the predicament, or something 
like it, is daily occurring for most of us. I cannot pretend to say how Mr. 
Huxley has slipped out of it, by what airy evasion and witty excuse, or 
whether he has audaciously refused to admit a difficulty. Is it conceivable 
that a man can write Antic Hay and Those Barren Leaves without knowing 
what he has written? There is, I suppose, a large section of readers of 
superficial culture and corrupt taste; they have been to Italy and the 
names of painters and places are familiar to them ; they may be pleased 
at the light and frequent allusion to what they know beyond other people ; 
a general background of culture makes them feel cultured and liberal, and 
they have permitted no prejudice and no conviction to survive. For them 
Mr. Huxley has written the kind of thing they like. He has written it with a 
deft verisimilitude, as near to life as wireless is to conversation or cross- 
words to literature. Advertisements tell us that they are daring books, 
with opulence, confidence, brilliance and the rest; all that is daring, 
however, for I will not question the other attributions, is Mr. Huxley’s 
heedless use of his considerable gifts. A writer of far less ability but a 
dram more self-criticism might well have hesitated, for a man cannot play 
with his gifts and not be in danger of everlasting judgment ; but when 
alack, has Mr. Huxley hesitated ? 

3E 
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They are, I suppose, provocative books beyond the author’s intention. 
Antic Hay—it happens that the scene is London and not Italy—is pre- 
cisely as stimulating as the women’s papers that lie at the hairdresser’s for 
the pleasure of old men ; and those old men, sly, idle, regretful, might 
read it again and again, but not as literature. They will even find, and 
delight in, a sentimental passage which is more trying to the normal 
mind than anything else in the book : 

How long ago all that was! Many seeds had fallen in the stony places of the 
spirit, to spring luxuriantly up into stalky plants and wither again because they had 
no deepness of earth; many had been sown there and had died, since his mother 
scattered the seeds of the wild flowers. 

It recalls a familiar circus song, ‘‘ The Miner’s Dream of Home,” and may 
be reckoned to please the film-fan that Mr. Huxley so frankly despises. 

Crome Yellow is a little earlier in the list of Mr. Huxley’s novels, and if I 
disregard their chronology it is because they have been crowded into a few 
years and show almost always the same qualities in the same distressing 
proportions ; the model only is different, and in Crome Yellow it is 
Peacock, whose pure, sparkling and witty inventions have apparently 


attracted Mr. Huxley but not subdued him. Subdued ! He has exulted 


in a counterfeit comedy, offering mere pertness for that purity, and modish 
cross-talk for the witty encounter of civilised minds. ‘True there is nothing 
so nauseous as the interdependent scenes of Those Barren Leaves—bed- 
room scenes between the various characters, and other scenes in which 
they suck in names and notions in smart conversation, and spew them out 
again—but the book still provokes a question which can be stated in his 
own phrase. Why will you, says one in Crome Yellow, why will you 
continue to write about things so entirely uninteresting as the mentality 
of adolescents and artists ? Mr. Huxley has gratified his reader with one or 
two charming interludes, but he fills in with the stalest of figures repeating 
the stalest of chatter. It must be admitted that annoyance at the faults is 
sharpened by a sense of the merits of the novels, for they usually show 


characters clearly seen, lively and often life-like, but chosen from a narrow, 


giddy-witted circle; and, moreover, although one may assume that so 
acute an intelligence as our author’s must needs despise them, he yet uses 
them—as Walton used the worm—as if he loved them ; and so the possibly 
satirical intention is completely fogged. ‘They can be read only for what 
they seem, by readers who would not read them for anything else. 


Two or Three Graces shows a better care, with a satiric purpose more — 


safely disentangled. Some one has called it a wise book, and if it is not so 
wise as Uncle Spencer it is certainly not so foolish as the others. But I 


would rather hasten to Uncle Spencer (Little Mexican), an admirable short — 


story which one might exaggerate in praising, by way of amends for 


cavils at the longer novels ; but indeed, of all Mr. Huxley’s work in — 


fiction, it would be hard to exaggerate the comparative value of this. It is 
the simplest possible story of a German internment camp, the victims of 
which are so curiously brought together, so vividly shown, so sharply fixed 
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in the light of imagination. And what adds an overplus of interest, and 
scarcely diminishes the reader’s admiration, is the witness of Uncle 
Spencer to the subtle influence of Marcel Proust. Proust simplified, 
Proust moralised and acting upon common people and making them a 
little richer in their impression and yet still clean and supple—this is the 
new influence which touches the story like a warm wind from the south. 
It is Mr. Huxley’s way to be “ in the movement ”’ whatever the movement 
happens to be, and I assume without knowing that he has become aware 
of that movement in modern letters which quickens the most sensitive 
writers, and leaves the rest incredulous. Ordinarily Mr. Huxley’s charac- 
ters are chosen from the multitude of the idle, so easy to imagine and so 
hard to awaken, or from artists and persons who adore art and artists 
indiscriminately ; but in Uncle Spencer his characters are as mixed as 
life—a merchant, a housekeeper, a music-hall girl, a bank-clerk and so on ; 
and it is to the portrayal of these common persons that the method of 
Proust, or at least a refraction of it, has been wonderfully applied, with 
a deepening in the apprehension of human feelings as the result. 

It is by no means the only short story by which Mr. Huxley has earned 
our admiration, although it is certainly the best. In others he has tried 
other manners, notably the psychological in The Farcical History of Richard 
Greenow, which need not be read as farce, the romantic with a touch of 
sinister in The Death of Lully, and the satiric with a touch of pathetic in 
The Tillotson Banquet. He does well with each kind, but you do not feel 
sure that he will do well and that the expected rabbit will not prove to be a 
handkerchief—not a miniature masterpiece but an opiate for suburbans. 
You doubt if the author himself knows, even when it is finished—such is 
the innocence of the most agile of intellectuals. That needed dram of self- 
criticism would have taught him, but even a critic may hesitate to complain 
at what is missing, when he has demurred at so much that is present. 


IV 


Let it be said without further question that Mr. Huxley has developed 
far more delightfully as an essayist. It is not necessarily an easier way. 
No one would read him if his essays were not better than certain of his 
novels, but clearly it is infinitely harder to write Festing Pilate, a series of 
essays in travel, so much harder that, as I have already suggested, it 1s 
incredible that one man should be capable of these extremes. This is a 
great mystery, which we will leave to the Fathers and their successor, 
Freud. At the moment the mystery is eased by noting that the excellence 
of Yesting Pilate was reached by degrees, marked by On the Margin and 
Along the Road. He has treated certain literary subjects with a sure and 
witty touch, as in the essay on Edward Thomas, whose poetry, he finds, 
affects one morally as well as zsthetically and intellectually. The secret 
of Thomas’s influence, he says, lies in the fact that the poet is genuinely 
what so many others of our time quite unjustifiably claim to be—a nature 
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poet. Again, he says something of Conrad which I think no one else has 
had the candour to remark : ‘“‘ If Conrad’s characters are mysterious, it 1s 
not because they are complicated, difficult or subtle characters, but simply 
because he does not understand them ; not knowing what they are like, 
he speculates, unsuccessfully, and finally admits that he finds them 
inscrutable. The honesty with which he confesses his ignorance is meri- 
torious, not the ignorance.” And in looking at the subject-matter of poetry 
he observes (not perhaps without an ironic satisfaction) a certain amount of 
the life of the twentieth century, but very little of its mind ; and it is the 
mind, you must remember, that the author of Antic Hay is looking for. 
Himself so nimble-minded and so exacting, he looks on the ways and works 
of men with a detached interest and admits it is not easy for him to be 
touched by what is general ; a specific culture has made him proof against 
common fervours, until he even regrets his immunity : 


I belong to that class of unhappy people who are not easily affected by crude 
excitement. Too often I find myself steadily and coldly unmoved in the midst of 
multitudinous emotion. Few sensations are more discreditable. The defect is in part 
temperamental, and in part due to that intellectual snobbishness, that fastidious 
rejection of what is easy and obvious, which is one of the malign consequences of 
culture. How often one regrets this asceticism of mind ! 


This detachment is less complete when he is in Italy. Thus he finds 
centenaries in Italy better than centenaries in England, comparing their 
Dante with our Shelley—a lively utterance of the universal anti-patriotism 
of the traveller which has, unfortunately, been shut out from the canonical 
Essays New and Old, lately issued in the beautiful Florence type for 
greedy collectors of fine books. How much better they order these things 
in Italy! he cries, observing that the whole female population palpitates. 
But he forgets that Italy is not England, and that England has not this 
native opulence of imagination. Would he like to see all cultivated 
Kensington and all polyglot Hampstead palpitating, when we celebrate 
the Blake centenary this year ? Is it not much better that we should sing 
“T will not cease from mental fight,” in every church, chapel, tabernacle 
and sober lecture-room ? He objects to serious greyheads wagging their 
tongues over a Shelley whom they would burn if he were alive and 
preaching Bolshevism, and forgets that the Shelley we honour is not the 
political dreamer and credulous atheist so much as the poet who can never 
more make sects or find enemies, the poet that gave us Prometheus Unbound 
and Adonais and the lyrics. In Italy, he says, pigeons are shot, horses 
gallop and football is played under the flaying sun to the sound of Long 
live Dante! Would Mr. Huxley like us to copy the Italians ? Would he 
cry, Long live Hudson! if, when Mr. Baldwin finished his speech at the 
unveiling of Rima, ‘“‘ two cardinals had gone up in aeroplanes and blessed. 
the assembled multitudes ” ? Would Hudson have been pleased? Strange 
that Mr. Huxley should so easily adopt the ingenuous cry of the Cook’s 
tourist— they order these things so much better in Italy.” But let us 
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rather suppose that it is only his perversity, and that he is merely exagger- 
ating his notions in the way of the true essayist at ease in his own mind. 
It is thus that he confesses to a fondness for plane geometry and motor- 
cars, and speaks of his spectacles and his fatal habit of taking ill-luck with 
him whithersoever he goes, and so on; and eyen admits, in a volume of 
literary essays, that he would rather have been Faraday than Shakespeare. 
His fondness for Italy is genuine enough, and he frankly admires 
whatever he encounters. Seldom does he encounter anything strange— 
he has seen it all before. Most of us feel a little lofty abroad ; even amid 
our admiration we feel secretly superior and contrary. But Mr. Huxley 
feels this angularity at home—a restless disconcertedness at the poverty, 
stupidity or vulgarity of other people’s minds. Occasionally this too acute 
sensitiveness is carried abroad, and results in something not quite decent : 
Not for the world would I have made their acquaintance. The landlady offered 
to introduce me ; but I declined the honour. I am afraid she thought me a snob ; she 
was proud of her pensionnaires. It was impossible for me to explain that my reluct- 
ance to know them was due to the fact that I loved them more than she did. To know 
them would have spoilt everything. From wonderful and mysterious beings, they 
would have degenerated into six rather dull and pathetic little employes, condemned 
to pass their lives drearily in a small provincial town. 


But commonly his essays, and certainly his best essays, betray and provoke 
a generosity of thought, even though he refuses to put his judgment in 
his pocket. Hence, in art, he recognises that the contemporary insistence 
_on form, to the exclusion of everything else, is an absurdity, as was the 
older insistence on exact imitation to the exclusion of form—there need 
be no exclusions. He is dogmatic enough to say that every artist must 
begin at the beginning, for there’s no such thing as progress in art ; and 
elsewhere he is conservative enough to regret that our blessed ignorance is 
gone, and our healthy contempt for all but one tradition, for there is no 
tradition now, or there are a hundred traditions—it is all one and ends in 
the dissipation of energy. 

Indeed, as you will gradually notice, the writing of essays has developed 
the moralist. Singular phenomenon! While Mr. Huxley ministers to a 
shameless curiosity with his novels, he rebukes us with an essay entitled 
“ Conxolus ”’ and a dozen indictments in esting Pilate and elsewhere. 
Few of us do not at times break away from our luxurious thoughts and idle 
sensations for the sake of living in a hut and sleeping on the ground and 
making the flesh labour ; but Mr. Huxley has come to reverse the process, 
and from an austerity of thought, an almost sombre steadiness of vision, 
runs into an intellectual night-club and gives himself to ease. Happily 
he can never wholly quench his intelligence or blunt his conscience. A 
monk, burning with fury at the world renounced, might say thethings 
Mr. Huxley says about the amusements of the rich and the sedatives of the 
poor, the stupors of the theatre and the foulness of the film : 

The horrors of modern pleasure arise from the fact that every kind of organised 
distraction tends to become progressively more and more imbecile. 
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Contrast the traditional rites, the dances of spring and summer, the won- 
derful mummings, ceremonies of harvest and so on : 


The working hours of the day are already, for the great majority of human beings, 
occupied in the performance of purely mechanical tasks in which no mental effort, 
no individuality, no initiative are required. And now, in the hours of leisure, we 
turn to distractions as mechanically stereotyped and demanding as little intelligence 
and initiative as does our work. Add such leisure to such work— 


Self-poisoned in this fashion, is the just and eloquent conclusion, civilisa- 
tion hovers upon decline. 

Even in music our esthetic monk, demanding civilisation, is driven to 
laments when he hears negroid noises and Spanish wailings. Morals have 
become fused with zsthetics and he is revolted at what is offered to him ; 
the lewd fungus which men cram into their maws is an offence, as he looks 
out upon the world. And so he turns from west to east, to India and 
Burma, Malaya, and with new revulsion to Americanized Japan and 
vulgarizing America. Jesting Pilate is the character he assumes in his 
latest book, and to his implied question, What 1s Truth? he finds only 
an embittering answer. There are high spirits and sad thoughts. Gradu- 
ally culture and levity fall away from him, the cosmopolitan dies, and the 
stiff, all-judging Anglo-Saxon grows in strength and indignation as he sees 
alike the senile impotence of the east and the poisonous fury of the west. 
True that, in a recent essay, he utters in conventional phrases the con- 
ventional faith in progress, saying that he is optimistic enough to believe 
that a century hence western civilisation will have been moulded by the 
logic of circumstances and the intelligence of man into something we need 
not be ashamed of ; but this is an almost solitary expression, at variance 
with his more carefully reasoned apprehensions for the immediate or 
remoter future. He calls festing Pilate a Diary, and its truest recording is of 
what takes place in Aldous Huxley, rather than of what takes place in 
Java; and an author could not deserve a handsomer compliment from his 
readers. ‘‘ The beautiful, the incredible world in which we live awaits our 
exploration, and life is short, and time flows stanchlessly, like blood from 
a mortal wound. And there is all knowledge, all art. There are men and 
women—” The phrases are brief and hurried, he is eager to taste with a 
spirit newly sensitised ; and the end is dismay. For a moment, at 
Cawnpore, he looks beyond himself, seeing something mortal in the quies- 
cence of religion. We are not materialistic enough, he finds, and do not 
interest ourselves in this marvellous world—the remedy is more materialism 
and not more spirituality, for as yet he has not reached Hollywood, and is 
astray amid influences which gleam like spotted serpents in the jungle of the 
unfamiliar. ‘Those who travel, he says, pursue a phantom which perpetu- 
ally eludes them ; they are always hoping to discover some mode of life 
fundamentally different from any mode they are acquainted with; but 
life is still fundamentally the same, and so the Indian passivity and the 
American uproariousness are alike horrible. Strangely uniting in himself, 
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for a time, the equal passions of Pater and Sidney Webb, and seeing 
everything esthetically or economically awry, he fingers Gulliver’s Travels 
in his pocket and at length is aware that the chief wrong in this disastrous 
sphere is a moral wrong. 

One thing delights him—science, the application of trained powers to 
the magic shaping of matter. Ask no more to what end; the exercise 
of those powers is enough when he stands in a laboratory more wonderful 
than an Egyptian Hall and beholds miracles. He is so astonished that he 
smiles lest he be overwhelmed, and then once more moralises. ‘“ Reality 
is infinitely too complicated for our understanding. We must simplify.” 
He sees man caught in the snare of his acquisitions, but ten righteous 
men may be saved ; for he has told us elsewhere that there is no such thing 
as progress, in art at any rate, and we must begin at the beginning. The 
righteous, it seems, are those who begin at the beginning, the poets, the 
creators and preservers of reality. 

Travel, that is supposed to broaden the mind, has narrowed Mr. 
Huxley’s and deepened it. He might have grown vague and amiable ; 
he has grown doubtful, severe, sardonic. He would fain escape from the 
aggregations of European culture, centralized so heavily in Italy, and using 
his own eyes, seeking a mid-passage between accepting everything and 
accepting nothing, free of crochets but not free of zest, he sees all he can 
and considers all he sees in a sober light : 

I set out on my travels knowing, or thinking that I knew, how men should live, 
how be governed, how educated, what they should believe. I knew which was the 
best form of social organisation and to what end societies had been created. I had 
my views on every activity of human life. Now, on my return, I find myself without 
any of these pleasing certainties . .. My own losses, as I have said, were numerous. 
But in compensation for what I lost I acquired two important convictions : that it 
takes all sorts to make a world, and that the established spiritual values are funda- 
mentally correct and should be maintained. 


A tame conclusion ? But any homecoming, physical or spiritual, is tame, 
and Ulysses himself was secretly teased with regret the moment he was 
recognised at Ithaca. Our sense of values, says Mr. Huxley, is intuitive, 
and although the phrase is vague I think I know what he means. He means 
something purely personal, and admits that the extension to others brings 
a new problem, and can even assert that, after allowing for diversity, there 
is a limit to toleration ; nothing may be tolerated which would deny or 
stultify the fundamental values. He does not define them, nor can I 
attempt to, but I think he must be referring shyly to the Ten Command- 
ments—I am sure it cannot be the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

On the way to this wide but assured conclusion Mr. Huxley makes a 
thousand observations, often acute, sometimes amusing, and invariably 
well-phrased. In their immediate concern with living, his chapters are as 
serious as Johnson’s story of his northern Tour ; in their independence 
they show him as being what we should all like to be ; in the freshness of 
their interest they are better than the best journalism. His comments on 
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American films and the grave-eyed Javanese that stare at them, on the 
effects of sins upon the body and the spirit, upon the Taj Mahal, upon 
Japanese suburbs and dancers, Chicago and New York, are direct and 
candid ; for while most of us are afraid of showing our ignorance and 
asserting our own spirits, Mr. Huxley’s fear, if he has any, can only be of 
showing his knowledge and hiding his convictions. esting Pilate has, 
above all, style. Intelligence, a quality that means different things to 
different people and which I would assume here to be something uncommon 
and searching, intelligence is the primary virtue of his view of the world 
of his Diary, and it is matched by a virtue of expression. There is scarcely 
anywhere a conspicuous phrase, nowhere a broken, poverty-stricken 
phrase : 

The words of the poem were incomprehensible to me. But at least I was able 
to appreciate the way in which it was recited, or rather chanted—for the stanzas 
were set to a regularly recurrent melody in the minor key. Each verse began with a 
stirring phrase that rose, like the call of a trumpet, from the dominant to the tonic, 
and, at the next strong beat, to the minor third. After that the melody mournfully 
wandered; there were suspended notes and long shakes on a single vowel. It was 
thus, I felt sure, as I listened, it was thus that the Greek choruses must have been 
recited—to a chant kept well within the limits of a single octave, a chant (to our 
ears, at least) somewhat monotonous, sung without strain, more in a speaking voice 
than in what we should regard as a singing voice. And in the suspended notes, in the 
shakes and warblings over a single long-drawn syllable, I seemed to recognise that 
distinguishing feature of the Euripidean chorus which Aristophanes derides and 
parodies in the Frogs. 


In his other books he has written well enough and too well—a decent suit 
clothing a showy tout. But in Jesting Pilate, as in the later essays collected 
in the Florence Press volume, he has written with happy lightness and 
precision, and, avoiding the extremes of precious and assertive, can be read 
more carefully than most of us may hope to be read. I forget which Saint 
or Father it was that said how easy it is to live in the world according to 
the world’s ways, and in solitude according to our own, but that the 
difficult part was to keep, in the traffic of the world, the independence’ of 
solitude. In his essays Mr. Huxley has followed his own way like an 
anchorite in solitude, and perhaps he will, even yet, in the traffic of novels, 
recover an honourable independence. Or, again, he may devote himself 
to more essays and more travels, and so end all discontent with his fictions. 
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FALSTAFF, SHALLOW AND THE 
STRATFORD MUSTERS 


By B. H. NEWDIGATE 


ERTAIN items in the accounts presented by the Chamberlains 

to the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon, which have just 

been published by the Dugdale Society,* relate to the musters 

held in Warwickshire as in other counties between 1578 and 1580. 
William Shakespeare was then from fourteen to sixteen years old. Things 
that he saw happening at Stratford in the course of those years seem to have 
remained in his memory when he was writing King Henry IV, and especi- 
ally when he conceived that famous scenet in which we are first introduced 
to Mr. Justice Shallow and his cousin Slender. 


At the “ hall ” held at Stratford on January 29, 1577-78, 


ere teee 


At the head of “‘ suche vnder wrytten excepted ” are shown : 

my plumley Bs jy} Aldermen 

m* shaxpeare iij® iv? 

Alderman Shakespeare was not present at this meeting. He had been 
absent from hall all the year 1577 and perhaps longer. He remained absent 
except for one or at most two meetings until September, 1586, when one 
of the capital burgesses was elected alderman in his place, 


for m* wheler dothe desyre to be put out of the Companye & m' Shaxspere dothe 
not Come to the halles when they be warned nor hathe not done of Longe tyme. 


It seems clear that John Shakespeare never paid his 3s. 4d.; for in the 
account of the levy rendered on March 11, 1578-9, he and some others are 
shown as defaulters : 

Boe these somes are 

mf‘ shaxpeare 1ij° mp and 

ase unaccompted for 

John Shakespeare’s name is found also in the minutes of the hall held 


on November 19, 1578: : 
Item yt ys ordened in that euery alderman shall paye weekely towardes the releif of 
the poore iiij4savinge m‘ John shaxpeare and m' Rob’t bratt who shall not be taxed 
to paye any thinge. 
ae i a RPL, OR etl me Sl. SE LE tie Gant pet lie eae 
ied icati f the Dugdale Society, Vol. V: Minutes & Accounts of the Corpora- 
eur cara da Avon: & Other Records. With an Introduction & Notes by 
Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. Vol. III. 1577-1586. 


+ Part II, Act ili, Scene 3. 
3 F 
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Mr. Fripp advances an unsatisfying explanation for John Shakespeare’s 
failure to contribute his quota to the expenses of the muster. He has con- 
vinced himself that the alderman was a puritan ; that he was a conscien- 
tious objector, and would not contribute to the muster, because it was 
directed, in part at least, against the puritans—so Mr. Fripp believes. He 
overlooks things actual or impending in Spain, the Low Countries and 
Ireland, which were the real occasion of the musters. He hints that they 
were made to check the popular ferment which was roused by the proposed 
marriage between Elizabeth and Monsieur d’Anjou, and that therefore 
Alderman Shakespeare would have nothing to say to it. “ The uneasy 
humour,” says Mr. Fripp, “‘ showed itself in Stratford. Musters were 
held at Whitsuntide to counteract it.’ “ Enlisting of soldiers invariably 
accompanied repressive enactments.” Whitgift, Bishop of Worcester, in 
conformity with urgent instructions from the Privy Council requiring 
him and other bishops to certify within seven days the names of all 
recusants in their dioceses ‘‘ together with the values of their lands and 
goods,” sent a letter to the Council covering his list of recusants (they were 
very few in number, but the time allowed was impossibly short) and 


earnestly beseeching your Honours, even for Gods sake, to provide some Discipline 
for them, least others by their example fall to the like contempt. 


‘“‘ Here is light on the doings and hardships of Alderman Shakespeare,” 
continues Mr. Fripp. 


He was, beyond doubt, an obstinate recusant—suddenly anxious to appear “ of no 
account,” a ‘‘ very beggar,” ready to plead debt and “‘ fear of process,”’ unwilling 
to pay his levies and fines, and much befriended by neighbours. 


In other words, John Shakespeare’s poverty and impecuniosity were a 
pretence, made to protect him from the crippling fines which he would be 
liable to incur as a puritan recusant. 

Now there is no doubt at all that some twelve years later John 
Shakespeare was a recusant ; for his name appears with those of others 
from Stratford on two certificates of recusants presented by the Warwick- 
shire Commissioners in March and September, 1592. It is possible also 
that he was a puritan, as Mr. Fripp believes, But in spite of the atmo- 
sphere of puritanism which Mr. Fripp contrives to spread over his account 
of Stratford people and their doings at this period, he offers no sound 
evidence save his recusancy that John was indeed a puritan. So far as his 
recusancy goes, it would seem more likely that he was a Catholic ; and 
from the appearance of his name in the certificates of recusants it has 
sometimes been assumed that he belonged to the old faith. For the 
earlier recusancy laws were directed against the Catholics. The very 
letter of Whitgift’s from which I quoted,* part of which is printed by 
Mr. Fripp as evidence that Whitgift was persecuting puritans, is endorsed : 


* 5. b. Dom, Hla. cviit, 1; 
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Worcest. 5 Novembris 1577. 
The B[ishop] together wth the certificat of the Recusants 


Desirethe th[ei]r LL. to have considera[ti]on to reforme the disorder of pop[er]ie 
in those parts. Wales.* 


It makes no mention anywhere of puritans. Moreover, amongst the Com- 
missioners of 1592 were Sir Thomas Lucy, himself either a puritan or of 
proved puritan sympathies, and Robert Burgoyne, whom Mr. Fripp notes 
as “‘a prominent Puritan leader.” Elizabeth’s Council might set a thief 
to catch a thief, and may often have done so ;_ but they would not be likely 
to appoint puritan Commissioners to replenish the Queen’s coffers with 
fines filched from puritan pockets. The preamble to the second certificate 
of 1592 states clearly enough that the Commissioners were seeking out 

Jesuites seminarye preestes fugitives or recusantes.”” The crushing fines 
of {20 a month inflicted on Catholics for not attending services carried out 
according to the Book of Common Prayer are a matter of historical know- 
ledge ; and it has been argued, not, I think, decisively, that they account 
for John Shakespeare’s poverty and for his retirement from official life 
during these years. Puritan fish were sometimes caught in the same net 
as the Catholics, but it was not to catch puritans that the nets were let 
down. Here is an extract from the second certificate, now at the Record 
Office,* containing the names of Shakespeare and of some of his fellow- 
townsmen : 

The names of all sutch Recusantes As have bene hearetofore presented for not 

comminge monethlie to the church accordinge to hir Ma**lawes. And yet are 

thoughte to forbeare the church for debtt & for feare of processe, or for soom other 

woorse faultes, or for Age, sicknes or impotencye of bodie ; 

In the parrishe of Stratford upon Avon 

Mr. John Wheeler 

John Wheeler his soon 

Mr John Shackespere 

Mr. Nicholas Barneshurste]| It is sayd that these laste nine coom not to churche 

Thomas James al’s Gyles for feare of processe for debtte 

Will’m Bainton 

Richard Harrington 

Will’m ffluellen 

George Bardolfe 


cre eal iG weare all here presented for recusantes. And doo all 

i , a is so continewe saving Mris Wheeler who is con- 
ee eerie b formed & Griffen ap Rob’rts now deade ; But the 
SY Ai e ROcES presenters say that all or the most of theese cannot 
Rea ci coom to the churche for age and other infirmities. 
There is no certain indication of Shakespeare’s religion here. Most of the 
names in the Certificate, I think, but not all are those of Catholics. From 
what we know of John Shakespeare’s chronic indebtedness at this period 


~ * Dom. Eliz. ccxliii, 76. 
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of his life it seems likely that the excuse that he came not to church for 
fear of process for debt was literally true and that he may have been neither 
papist nor puritan. 

Let us sorrowfully admit, then, that we do not know what were John 
Shakespeare’s religious opinions or those of most of his colleagues on the 
Stratford Corporation, who, according to Mr. Fripp, formed “ a puritan 
majority.” Whether there was such a “puritan majority” or no, there Is 
evidence that amongst the aldermen and capital burgesses there was a good 
proportion of jolly topers. The minutes and accounts make it quite clear 
that the corporate body was fond of good cheer and addicted especially to 
ale and malmsey and sack. That suggests that there may have been more 
of Falstaff than of the precisian in John Shakespeare. Just for the fun of it, 
let us pursue the enquiry which the thought opens up. If Charles Dickens 
has given us in Mr. Micawber the likeness of his own father, may not the 
author of King Henry IV and The Merry Wives have found in John 
Shakespeare certain features which he has preserved for us for ever in the 
character of Sir John Falstaff ? We may conduct the enquiry by a method 
which has the sanction of Mr. Fripp and of many other ingenious 
Shakespeareans. It is used also by anti-Shakespeareans nearly all. 
My evidence, unlike theirs, however, will be drawn solely and rigidly from 
what is revealed in the plays about Sir John Falstaff, and from what we 
learn in contemporary records about John Shakespeare. 

There is, first of all, the sack-drinking. Abundant evidence for that on 
the part of the Alderman’s colleagues will be found in the extracts from 
the Chamberlains’ accounts which I quote later on in this article.* Next, 
we find that for a large part of his career John Shakespeare, like John 
Falstaff, was chronically impecunious and in debt. Mr. Fripp, indeed, 
makes light of the evidence for that ; but it is too strong to be thrust aside. 
Since the greater part of this article was written, it has been confirmed 
beyond impeachment by the long and interesting letter from Mr. J. Leslie 
Hotson which appeared in The Times on December 29 last. Mr. Hotson_ 
gives us extracts from the Plea Rolls of an action brought by one William 
Burbage against John Shakespeare ; and the details of the proceedings 
offer quite a surprising number of parallels in the respective adventures of 
the Stratford alderman and his namesake the fat knight. The Plea Rolls 
show that during a period of ten years—from 1582 to 1592—John Shake- 
speare would not or could not pay Burbage the sum of seven pounds, ten 
shillings, which was due to him under the award of the arbitrators to 
whom their dispute had been referred. For Burbage had paid John 
Shakespeare that sum for the lease of a house in Stratford—perhaps the 
eastern portion of the Birthplace, known even then as “‘ the Maidenhead.” 
He found that he had come off badly in the bargain—“ bargaina predicta ” 


__ * It might be suggested that “ Sir John Sack-and-Sugar ” (1 Henry IV, i, 2), especially 
if uttered by a man in his cups, bears a passing likeness to the name “John Shackespere” 
and might have been a nickname earned by John and given to him by his colleagues at 
Stratford. But arguments of that kind are best left to Baconians. 
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—with John, and the quarrel— unde lis et debata inter eos adtunc orte 
fuissent ’—was referred to three arbitrators, of whom were Nicholas 
Barnshurst and William Badger. Both of these men figure in the Stratford 
records now being published by the Dugdale Society. Upholding Burbage’s 
claim, the arbitrators decided that the lease should be cancelled and that 
the sum paid for it should be refunded. Ten years later Burbage was still 
without his money, so he sued for it and for damages before Sir Edmund 
Anderson and the Judges of the Queen’s Bench. Shakespeare made no 
answer to the summons, and put in no defence. In the end the Court 
awarded execution against him. 

It would be easy to parallel all this in Falstaff’s own doings and mis- 
doings. The proceedings brought to light by Mr. Hotson suggest that 
Burbage, though not robbed on the highway at Gad’s Hill, had been 
overreached at the ‘‘ Maidenhead” in Henley Street. Sir John Falstaff was 
summoned to appear before the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench : 

Sir John, I sent [for] you before your expedition to Shrewsburie. . . . You would 

not come when J sent for you.* 


Mr. John Shakespeare was summoned to appear before Sir Edmund 
Anderson, Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, but, like Falstaff, 


predictus Johannes solemniter exactus non venit. 


Like Mrs. Quickly, William Burbage for ten years must 
have borne, and borne, and borne; and have bin fubb’d off, and fubb’d off, and 
fubb’d off from this day to that day; T 


and at last, like her, he entered his ‘“‘ exion,” and had recourse to the law 
and to the sheriff and his officers: “‘ Preceptum futt vicecomitt. . . .”’ 

Sir Edmund Anderson may have supplied William Shakespeare with his 
conception of the Lord Chief Justice in The Second Part of King Henry IV . 
‘He was living in Warwickshire some time prior to 1585, when he exchanged 
his newly-built mansion and estate of Arbury with my ancestor, John 
Newdigate, for his house and estate of Harefield in Middlesex. Anderson 
presided at Warwick Assizes in 1595, and, likely enough, at earlier dates as 
well. 

Chief Justice. Your Meanes is very slender, and your wast[e] great. 

Falstaff. . . . I would my Meanes were greater, and my wa[ilste slenderer.] 


That at this time John Shakespeare’s means were slender is plain enough 
from nearly everything that is known about him. For that, and for no 
other reason, was he assessed in the levy for the muster at only half what 
his fellow aldermen were to pay—and he did not even pay that. He was 
let off the levy for the relief of the poor altogether. Time after time he 
was sued for debt, or else those who gave security for his debt were sued in 
his stead : 

*2.Henry LV, i, 3. 

nua thenry LV, 4, 2. 

{2 Henry IV, i, 3. 
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Falstaff. . . . The horeson smoothpates . . . if a man is thorough with them in 
honest taking-up, then they must stand upon Security.* 


Since at one time John had been prosperous, one is tempted to think that 
he got through his money because his “ waste was great.” Whether his 
“waist? also was aldermanic and Falstaffian, we do not know; but 
Falstaff, speaking of his own youthful slimness, says that 


I could have crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring. fT 


We have seen that John Shakespeare was a recusant. John Falstaff also 
was a recusant, that is to say, he was no church-goer : 

An I have not forgotten what the inside of a church is made of, I am a peppercorn, a 

brewers horse. [ 
I make Mr. Fripp a present of the evidence that Falstaff might be at times 
a bit puritanical : 


For my voice—I have lost it with hallowing and singing of Anthemes. § 
And again : 
I would I were a weaver ; I could sing for psalms or anything.** 


Not until I had sent this article to be typewritten did I find how W. 
Carew Hazlitt had anticipated my notion that some of the features of John 
Shakespeare might be traced in Sir John Falstaff. He suggests that the 
famous phrase in Mrs. Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s death, 

and a’ babbled of green fields, ++ 


added first of all in a corrupt form in the Folio, and brilliantly “ set right ” 
by Theobald in 1726, may have been put there “ as an afterthought ” by 
William Shakespeare, having 


an eye to his father, whose associations had been so peculiarly rural—more so 
than those of the Knight of the play. tf 


Mrs. Quickly continues the story of the last moments : 
So a cried out God, God, God! three or four times. 


Somewhere, much more than three fingers deep down within that 
mountain of flesh—that “‘ reverend vice, that gray iniquity’—there lurked 
a soul, and in that soul glowed at least a spark of religion, unextinguished 
to the end. Without accepting Mr. Fripp’s fictitious portrait of a puritan 
John Shakespeare, let us believe that in him there was much more than 
a mere spark of religion. If we may not read his soul, we may at least picture 


* 2 Henry IV, i, 3. 

1 Henry LY sitet. 

{1 Henry IV, iii, 3. 

§ 2 Henry IV, i, 2. 

** 1 Henry IV, ii, 4. 

+7 Henry VY, ii, 3. 

tf W. C. Hazlitt, Shakspear, 1902, p. 63. 
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the Falstaff-like countenance of “the merry-cheeked old man,” as he was 
described to Archdeacon Plume by Sir John Mennes, 


that said Will was a good Honest Fellow, but he darest have crackt a jest with 
him at any time.* 


It is time to bring this Shandy-like digression to a close and to 
return to the Stratford musters with which we began. Even if my “ liking + 
John Shakespeare to Sir John Falstaff is to be taken with a grain of salt, 
I trust my reader will judge that what follows needs no such condiment. 
I shall confine myself to the sure ground of the Chamberlains’ accounts, 
especially those presented to the Corporation of Stratford on January 29, 
1577-8, and on January 16, 1578-9 : 

Payd to Will’m Cottler for dressinge of harnyse vs 

. . . Paid when the mouster was here for a gaune [gallon] & halfe of sacke _ iiijs 

. . . Paid to Simon Bidile for dressinge the bowes of the mouster  viij4 


There follow lower down in the same account twenty-five items, mostly for 
arms and equipment, amounting in all to lv* v‘: “‘ for dressing iiij gunnes ” ; 
“for making of twich box [touch-box] stringes”’; ‘‘ for wood to make 
gunne stickes ”; “ for gunne pouder & maches”’; “ for a sword ”’ (this 
item comes four times in succession); “‘ for foure dagers”’; “‘ for iij 
hanglesses for there swordes.”’ 


Next come the names of two of the soldiers : 


Paid to Mosely for mending his pece at Warwicke _ iiij4 
Paid to John Walle for mending his pece at Warr _ iiij4 


Let us turn back for a moment from the Chamberlains’ accounts to the 
play : 
Enter Shallow and Silence : with Mouldie, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, Bull-calfe.t 


Mosely and Walle—Mouldie and Wart! Is the assonance mere co- 
incidence or is it a true echo ? May we add Moseley and Walle to the cluster 
of Shakespearean names—Poins, Bardolph, Peto, Bates, Fluellen, Court, 
Williams, Fenton, Brooke, Page, Evans, Catesby, Sly, Banister (most of 
them, you may note, characters in the Falstaff cycle)—which are found in 
records of Stratford and its near neighbourhood at this period? Could any 
place but Stratford and perhaps London show the like ? 


Falstaff. Gentlemen, have you provided me heere halfe a dozen of sufficient men ? 
Stratford provided for the muster “thre pikemen, y billmen & one 
archer ”—just ‘‘ half-a-dozen of sufficient men.” Moseley became a 
casualty : 


Paid to Moseley when he was hurte to helpe him 1) 


* Sir Sidney Lee, Life of Shakespeare, 1922, p. 6. 
+ Mrs. Quickly again —-2 Henry IV, ii, 1. 
t 2 Henry IV, ii, 2. 
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The names of some of the other soldiers also prove to have Shakespearean 
associations. 
Paid for a girdle for faseaker [Fazakerley] at ye muster xvitj¢ 


It was Tom Fazakerley who was enrolled at the Stratford muster. I do 
not know whether Tom was a bell-ringer ; but bell-ringing seems to have 
been a family calling. One Harry Fazakerley, perhaps ‘Tom’s father, 
figures again and again in the Chamberlains’ accounts ; for he was ringer 
of “ the little bell ” and looked after the clock at the Guild Chapel. It is 
worth noting that Bull-calf was a bell-ringer. He was “‘ a diseased man ” 
with 

a whorson cold sir, a cough sir—which I caught ringing in the Kyngs affayres, 

upon his coronation day, sir.* 


The next three names are in the accounts presented 20 January, 1579-80 : 


Paid to John Wattes for carrying and recarrying his fornitude [sic] when he went to 
bee trained vj? 

Paid to John Harris for the like vj 

Paid to John taberer for the like vj? 


Wart also was given sixpence : 
Falstaff. Hold, there’s a tester for thee ! ¢ 


John Wattes’s name as well as John Walle’s may. have been ringing in 
Shakespeare’s ear when he conceived the name and character of Wart ; 
for in our Warwickshire drawl Watt becomes something like Waartt. 


Paid to David Jones man for entering his name into the captayne’s booke _ iiij4 


Mouldy and Bull-calf, it will be remembered, paid Bardolph to keep them 
out of the Captain’s book, forty shillings a-piece of which only three pounds 
passed into Falstaff’s own purse. The tester is given for Wart’s prowess 
with the caliver : 


Falstaff. Put me a Calyver into Warts hand, Bardolph. 


The entries quoted above and many more in the same accounts show 
how the Stratford men were armed. There were a bow and arrows for the 
archer, and for the others guns, swords, daggers, and calivers : 

Paid to William Richardsons for working with Paig for making a shutt for a stoppe 

fora Calever vj 

Paid to William Evans for scowering iiij swordes & mending two calevers xij* 


Paid at Warwicke for mending the vice-pynne of Mosley’s caleuer & for his caleuer 
sticke v4 ob 


The armour provided for the men seems to have included that formerly 
worn by St. George in the pageant on “ holy thursday ” : 
Paid to William Evans for scowring of the George armoure on the vjt* day of June 
[1579] nije 
STS 


* 2 Henry IV, ui, 2. t+ 2 Henry IV, iii, 2. 
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It may well have needed “‘ scouring,” for the pageant had not been held 
since Mary’s reign, twelve years before. 

Who were the Shallow and the Silence that presided at the Stratford 
musters, finding the “‘sixe good & sufficient men” ? On the Commission 
were ‘‘ Wyllyam Devereux, flowlke Grevyle, Thomas Lucy, Humffrey Peto, 
Raffe Joyar Maior [of Coventry], Edw. Aglionby, Edward Bowghton, Tho 
Dabrygecourt,” all of whom sign the letter covering the certificate of the 
musters addressed to the Privy Council on October 20, 1577. At the head 
of the Commissioners in 1579 were Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
and his brother Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. Nevertheless Mr. Fripp 
suggests that the musters were a measure taken to keep under the 
disaffection of the people encouraged by Leicester himself, on the occasion 
of the Queen’s proposed marriage with Monsieur d’Anjou. 

Of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote and his claim to have given us the 
character of Shallow—a claim long since advanced, if never quite estab- 
lished—I need not say much here. Those who believe him to be Shallow 
will find some confirmation in these accounts. His name comes two or 
three times in the entries for these years, but as the day of the month is 
seldom shown we cannot be quite sure that it was at the dates of the 
musters : 


Item to John Smith for a pottell of wine & a qr of sugar for St Thomas lucy xvj4 
And again in 1580: 


Paid for wine that was given to St Thomas Lucy & Sir William Catisby iij§ iiij¢ 


But there were besides many other payments for wine and sugar “‘ when 
the Justices were here,” and it is likely that Sir ‘Thomas was generally one 
of them even when he is not mentioned by name: so great was his interest 
in the business of the town that he is not likely, unless prevented, to 
have been absent from the musters, for which he was a Commissioner. 


Falstaff. . . . Come, I will goe drinke with you, but I cannot tarrye dinner. 


The accounts show how freely the wine flowed : 


Paid when the mouster was here for a gaune & halfe of sacke _ i1j$ 
. . . Fora gaune of claret wine 1j$ 

. . . Paid for a pottell of mamsse [malmsey] xxj° 

. . . At the same tyme a gaune of claret wine ij 


er 


- These five payments follow one another in the accounts, and there are 


many more. We may compare them with the score found by Peto in 
Falstaff’s pocket : 
Item, a Capon ii® ii4 
Item, Sacke, two gallons vs viii‘ 
Item, Anchoues and Sacke after Supper 11° vi 
Item, Bread ob. 
3G 
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Mrs. Quickly of the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, seems to have charged for 
sack twopence a gallon more than was charged by Mrs. Waterman of the 
“ Swan” at Stratford, or by Mrs. Barber at the “‘ Bear.” In the Stratford 
accounts there is never ‘“‘ a ha’porth of bread.” 

The aldermen and capital burgesses seem to have drunk very moderately 
on the occasion of the levy of the muster at the hall held in March, 1579 : 


Paid for ale that was droncke at the Hall the xjt* day of March _ itij¢ 


In the previous October they had passed a bye-law that 


all bruers . . . shall sell ij gallons of good small drincke for a peny And every 
Typler shall likewise sell of the best ale after iij4 a gallon and not above. 


Besides Sir Thomas Lucy three more of the eight commissioners who 
signed the certificate—Sir Fulke Greville, Humphrey Peyto, and Sir 
Edward Aglionby—were intimately connected with Stratford. Sir Fulke 
Greville the elder, father of “ the friend of Sir Philip Sidney,” was Recorder 
of Stratford. Peyto makes a meteoric appearance in the Corporation 
minutes for July, 1579: 

At this hall yt was agreed that m' peytos letters shalbe answered in maner and forme 

folowinge. 


Neither Mr. Peyto’s letter nor the answer of the Corporation is given ; 
there follows the significant but perplexing minute : 


The woole [whole] hall to be proclaimed. 


The Mr. Greville who, as seen from the accounts, enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Corporation in 1580, could not have been Sir Fulke, for 
the town clerk of Stratford would never have written down so great a 
neighbour as plain “ Mr. Grevill.”’ Nor was it his better-known son, 
Fulke Greville the younger, I think ; for he does not seem to have been 
living in Warwickshire at that time. It may have been Lodowik Greville, 
the builder of ‘‘ Greville Castle ” at Milcote, near Stratford, the author of 
the grimmest and gruesomest tragedy in Warwickshire annals, for which he 
was pressed to death in 1584. The whole story is told by Dugdale.* 
Or it may have been his son, Edward—-perhaps the same ‘“‘ Edward 
Grivell gent.” who in a list of “ Gentlemen. and freeholders in the 
countye of Warwicke 1580’’f is stated to be living at Shotwell. Later on, 
he proved a cantankerous neighbour and Lord of the Manor of Stratford. 
Of that we shall no doubt learn more when Mr. Fripp and the Dugdale 
Society give us a further instalment of these highly interesting records. 

Postscript.—In reading the proofs of this article | have reviewed my 
arguments, first put forth in serious jest, that in Sir John Falstaff we have 
John Shakespeare. The case seems so good that I begin to think there 
may really be something in it. If Sir John Falstaff be indeed John 
Shakespeare, who that loves the fat knight shall dare say that the son did 
less than honour to his father’s memory? 


* Warwickshire, 1730, pp. ‘710-11. T P.R.O. Dom. Eliz. cxxxvii, 69. 
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ECHO POEMS 


(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 

IR,—Isaac Disraeli, in the Curiosities of Literature, has one or two interesting notes on 

this curious 17th-century vogue. He tells us that the idea dates from the time of Marot 
and it appears that Disraeli had in his own possession a Cavalier “ Eccho” poem which 
begins : 

Now Eccho, on what’s religion grounded ? 
Round-head ! 
Whose its professor most considerable ? 
Rabble ! 
and continues less successfully. 

The serious examples of this sort of thing were much condemned in their day, notably 
in the third canto of Hudibras. I believe examples are to be found in Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury and in Arcadia. 

Disraeli seems to have overlooked the one great poem in the genre (if that is not too 
big a name for such a slender verse form). The poem I mean of course is the well-known 
Heaven in George Herbert’s Temple. In this the echo subtly conveys the effect of refer- 
ences which are successively taken up as the delightful catechism proceeds : 

O, who will show me these delights on high ? 


Echo—I. 
Thou, Echo, thou art mortall, all men know 
Echo—No. 


Wert thou not born among the trees and leaves ? 
Echo—Leaves 

And are there any leaves that still abide ? 
Echo—Bide. 

What leaves are they ? impart the matter wholly ! 
Echo—Holy. 

Are holy leaves the Echo, then, of blisse ? 
Echo—Yes, 

Then tell me, what is that supreme delight ? 
Echo—Light. 

Light to the minde: what shall the will enjoy ? 
Echo—Joy. 

But are there cares and businesse with the pleasure ? 
Echo—Leisure. 

Light, joy and leisure ; but shall they persever ? 
Echo—Ever. . 

_For all I know, this is the last serious poem of the kind written in our language. (Disraeli 
gives some fairly modern French examples.) It is, as I say, a very slender verse-form 
but one that has its justification in the last poem but one of The Temple, so obviously the 
work of a poet who was also, in the happy fashion of his day, a musician.—Yours, etc. 

Westbury Park, Bristol. H. W. CRuNDELL. 


THE BRIDGE 


(To the Editor of Tue LONDON Mercury) 
IR,—In the current issue of the Lonpon Mercury in reviewing The Bridge by Mr. 
Christian Barman, you have incorrectly stated the price as 3s. 6d., whereas it should 
have been 31s. 6d.—Yours, etc. 
Joun Lane Tue Bopiey Heap Limitep. 
[We regret the error.—Ed. L.M.] 
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THE FIRST EDITION CLUB 
(Lo the Editor of Tuz Lonpon Mercury) 


Se aoe bibliophiles visiting America who are privileged to enter the Grolier 
\JClub of New York, or any other of the many American clubs entirely devoted to the 
interests of book-collectors, cannot but wonder that there is not, and never has been, any 
similar institution in this country, the source of the incunabula and first folios so rightly 
treasured by the Grolier members. 

In 1922 an attempt was made to satisfy this need by the foundation of the First Edition 
Club ; and though it had not the good fortune to find millionaire backers, the immediate 
success of its exhibitions and publications showed how much could be done, even with 
slight resources. Four years have passed since then : eleven publications have been issued 
and seven exhibitions (surpassing even American achievements) held : and now the Club 
has the possibility of finding a permanent home. 

The Committee has secured an option to purchase the 17th century mansion in which 
Topham Beauclerk died. The house, No. 99 Great Russell Street, is suited in every way 
for use as a Club. It is freehold. Being within a hundred yards of the British Museum it 
is easily accessible. No structural alteration is necessary ; the original panelling remains 
in every room ; and there is a characteristic wide staircase surmounted by an interesting 
early 18th century painted ceiling. With interior beauty and ample space it combines his- 
toric associations, for it was in turn tenanted by Sir Thomas Coke, Francis Marquess of 
Tavistock, Sir Richard Heron Bt., the second Earl Bathurst, John Sheldon, the anatomist, 
and the first Earl of Mansfield (Pope’s friend, who reversed Wilkes’s outlawry). As the 
home of Beauclerk’s great library it was visited by Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, and 
other celebrities. 

If the purchase can be effected, the Club house will become a natural and national 
centre for book-collectors, who will find a bibliographical library open at hours when the 
British Museum and other libraries are closed. Among the works of reference available 
will be the current catalogues of all booksellers of standing. The writing, reading, dining 
and coffee rooms will afford facilities that cannot be obtained elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. Permanent and consecutive book-exhibitions will be held, and matters of biblio- 
philic importance will be debated in the pages of a free quarterly journal. A special type 
will be cut for the Club’s finer publications, which will be on a larger and more ambitious 
scale than is at present possible. The subscription will be: town members, 5 guineas 
annually, country members, 3 guineas annually. Lord Vaux of Harrowden, the Hon. 
Oliver Brett, Mr. Albert Ehrman and Mr. A. J. A. Symons have agreed to join me in 
constituting the first board of directors : and a substantial proportion of the sum required 
is already promised. 

There are doubtless, Sir, hundreds of your readers willing and able to support in some 
measure a scheme likely to be so beneficial to book-collectors. If those who are interested 
will communicate with the Club’s Director, Mr. A. J. A. Symons, at 6 Little Russell 
Street, W.C., they will receive an illustrated booklet setting out the proposals in detail. 


—Yours, etc. 
GrorGE C. WILLIAMSON, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


FINE and agreeable book, which I have just received from the Oxford 

University Press, is Mr. G. W. Wheeler’s edition of The Letters of Sir 

Thomas Bodley to Thomas fames, which is to be bought at the price 

of a guinea. These letters—all except two—were published by Thomas 
Hearne in his Reliquiae Bodleiane of 1703, but they were then given in a modernised 
text and without any chronological, or other systematic, arrangement. Mr. Wheeler 
has now restored the original spelling and punctuation, has arranged the letters as far 
as possible in chronological order, and has supplied an introduction and such an- 
notations as are necessary. The result is that this long and interesting series of letters— 
there are two hundred and thirty-one of them—is now worthily available to scholars 
at a price which is not at all unreasonable for a book of this kind. Thomas James 
(1573 ?—1629) was Bodley’s first librarian, and so large a part did he play in the first 
formation and arrangement of the library that one might almost call him a co-founder 
of it. Not that that would have pleased Sir Thomas Bodley, who, though he obviously 
had great affection for, and trust in, James, yet adopted towards him a tone that was 
at times markedly dictatorial; he reproved James, for instance, about his hand- 
writing, was decidedly acid in his comments on the Librarian’s ignorance of Hebrew, 
and kept personal control over the most minute details of library management—even 
down to the problem of spitting in the library. The first of Bodley’s letters to James 
is dated December 24th [1599] and the last January 3rd [1613], and throughout the 
series there is constant discussion of matters of library arrangement and management, 
and, moreover, Bodley is continually writing about what books are to be added to, 
and what excluded from, the library. This last matter is extraordinarily interesting, 
and shows how taste has changed in three hundred years. Bodley was particularly 
anxious that his library should be complete, but completeness for him included (for 
example) every kind of theological commentary, but excluded almost entirely pure 
literature, particularly in the English language. He was especially anxious lest his 
library should be disgraced by the presence of “ riffe raffe books’; to this he refers 
several times, and most strongly of all in one of his last letters, that written on January 
15, 1612, in which he says :— 

I can see no good reason to alter my opinion, for excluding suche bookes, as almanackes, 
plaies, &c. an infinit number, that are daily printed, of very unworthy maters & hand- 
ling, suche as, me thinkes, both the keeper & underkeeper should disdaine to seeke out, 
to deliver unto any man. Happely some plaies may be worthy the keeping : but hardly 
one in fortie. For it is not alike in Englishe plaies, & others of other nations : because 
they are most esteemed, for learning the languages & many of them compiled, by men 
of great fame, for wisedome & learning, which is seldom or never seene among us. © 
Were it so againe, that some litle profit might be reaped (which God knowes is very 
litle) out of some of our playbookes, the benefit therof will nothing neere contervaile, 
the harme that the scandal will bring unto the Librarie, when it shall be given out, that 
we stuffe it full of baggage bookes. And though they should be but a fewe, as they 
would be very many, if your course should take place, yet the having of those fewe (suche 
is the nature of malicious reporters) would be mightily multiplied by suche as purpose 
to speake in disgrace of the Librarie. This is my opinion, wherin if I erre, I thinke I 
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shall erre with infinit others : & the more I thinke upon it, the more it doth distast 
me, that suche kinde of bookes, should be vouchsafed a rowme, in so noble a Librarie. 


And that was written while Shakespeare and a dozen other great men were busily 
engaged in issuing their “ baggage bookes ”’ through the press | Evidently James did 
not see quite eye to eye with Bodley on this question, but what a loss to the University 
of Oxford Bodley’s attitude must have caused! And with what a lesson against contem- 
porary judgments—even those of great men—in literature does his letter provide us ! 


I HAVE received a copy of the Philological Quarterly, a journal published by the 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa, U.S.A. The subscription price is $2 per 
annum, or single copies may be had for 60 cents. The number I have been sent s that 
dated October, 1926 (Vol. v. number 4), and it contains, among other things, an 
important contribution by Mr. Ronald S. Crane, of the University of Chicago, entitled 
English Literature of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century : A Current Bibliography.’ 
This bibliography is a list, with occasional notes, of the more important books and 
articles, dealing with the period, and published in 1925 or, in a few cases, 1924. The 
list is divided into five sections : Bibliographical Aids ; General Studies ; Studies of 
Authors ; Studies relating to the Political and Social Environment ; and Studies relating 
to the Continental Background. Mr. Crane’s compilation is one that will be of great 
use to students, and it is proposed to issue further annual instalments in each April 
issue of the Philological Quarterly. 


ART 4 of the twenty-third volume of Book Auction Records was issued by Messrs. 

Henry Stevens, Sonand Stiles, of 39 Great Russell Street, W.C.1., during the month 
of December. In other words the publishers have succeeded in bringing this useful 
work of reference (which was considerably in arrears when they took it over in 1924) 
right up to date. On this they are to be congratulated. The present part contains over 
2,700 records of books sold last June and July, and it is prefaced by an essay on The 
Valentine, written by Mr. C. Edgar Thomas, Secretary of Sion College and Library. 


N the December number of The Library (Oxford University Press. 5s. or 155. 

per annum) is an article, Birchley—or St. Omers?, in which the Rev. C. A. 
Newdigate, S.J., disputes some of the conclusions which were reached by Mr. A. J. 
Hawkes in an article on The Birchley Hall Secret Press published in a recent number 
of The Library. Fr. Newdigate holds that most of the books which Mr. Hawkes 
claimed as publications of the Birchley Hall press were in reality printed at St. Omers. 
In another essay, The Unity of fohn Norden : Surveyor and Religious Writer, Mr. A. 
W. Pollard argues that there were not two Elizabethan writers called John Norden, 
as has sometimes been believed, but one. Other papers in this number of The Library 
are The 1574 Edition of Dr. fohn Caius’s De Antiquitate Cantabrigiensis Academie, by 
Mr. H. R. Plomer, A Hundreth Sundrie Flowers, by Mr. W. W. Greg, and Diane de 
Poitiers and her Books, by Mr. George H. Bushnell. 


OT long since, in these notes, I noticed the first part of Messrs. C. A. & H. W. 
Netonenit and A. Block’s dictionary of Anonyma and Pseudonyma. 'The second 
part of this is not yet out, as I write, but the third, covering the letters O to T, has 


reached me. As I said in my previous notice, this dictionary covers a great deal of 


i 
: 
a 


ground, and should prove very useful. I cannot help regretting that the compilers 


found it impossible to indicate the authorities for the attributions they give ; for 
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anonymous and pseudonymous literature contains so many difficult problems, and 
so many false attributions have, at various times, been made, that the authority for an 
attribution is of great importance, and a dictionary which, like this one, gives no 
authorities, can do no more than set the enquirer on the road to discovering the 
answer to his questions. That, however, is in itself a useful function, and the com- 
pilers have certainly included a good deal of material that is not in any other dictionary 
of the kind. When the fourth part of this publication appears, it is to be accompanied 
by a supplement to the previous volumes. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


! i \HE following note on Mr. Charles Thomas-Stanford’s collection of early editions 
of Euclid, which he has presented to the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
has been sent me by the Librarian of that institution, Mr. John Ballinger :— 


Mr. Charles Thomas-Stanford has for many years collected the early editions of 
Euclid’s Elements, of which he has made a close study. The results of his study have 
just been issued as one of the Bibliographical Society’s series of monographs, a scholarly 
piece of work, worthily printed and illustrated. Mr. Thomas-Stanford records 85 
editions between the years 1482-1600, and one has turned up since (Paris, 1543). Of 
these his own library contains 44, including all the first 12 ranging from 1482 to 1550. 
The earliest edition, 1482, was printed in Venice by Erhard Ratdolt, one of the most 
famous of the fifteenth-century printers. In the preface to his monograph Mr. Thomas- 
Stanford states that he was led to collect and to study the early editions of Euclid’s 
elements by the beauty of some of the books, and by the ingenuity of some of the prin- 
ters in associating a continuous series of diagrams with the text. The printing of all 
the folio editions is very fine, and some have formal ornaments of great beauty. Mr. 
Thomas-Stanford’s copy of the earliest edition shows a good example of a border round 
three sides of the first page of text ; this has fortunately escaped the binder’s knife, and 
so have the diagrams, which have often been cut into in other copies. All the books in 
the collection are rare, and one, at least, appears to be unique. This is an octavo edition 
printed in Paris, 1543, unrecorded by any bibliographer, as far as is known at present. 
Several of the books are of interest on account of their bindings ; two editions printed 
at Basle, in 1546 and 1558, still in early covers, show very beautiful tooling ; and there 
is a small octavo (Cologne 1600) in an Oxford binding of the period, exceptionally well- 
preserved. T'wo other finely bound volumes are those of the Rome edition of 1574; 
these show on the sides the bachelor arms of De Thou, therefore the binding was done 
before 1587, probably by Le Gascon, the famous French binder. This is the actual 
copy which appeared in the Catalogus Bibliothecae Thuanae, published in Paris in 1679 


The library is to be congratulated upon the receipt of so important and generous a 
gift. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ROM Messrs. E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., Ltd., of 45 Old Bond Street, W.1., I 

have received their catalogue number 10. In this are more than a hundred 
incunabula and also many sixteenth-century books of special interest to collectors of 
early medical and scientific books. I am especially attracted to some of the botanical 
works, in particular by Brunfels’s Herbarium, 1539, a copy of which is offered for £85. 
This book is illustrated by magnificent wood-cuts of plants, cut by Hans Weiditz, and 
it is, indeed, only from this Herbarium that we know Weiditz’s name, which does not 
occur in any other volume containing his work. Messrs. Goldschmidt reproduce in 
their catalogue a very fine full-page illustration—obviously of a species of Symphytum 


vo ‘ 
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—from this book, Of which they say that the “‘ illustrations represent a notable advance 


on any previous botanical woodcuts.” The botanical books in this list also include 
early editions of Fuchs’s Herbal in German, Latin and Spanish. 


| Bees on Art and the Decorative Crafts form the subject of Mr. Francis Edwards’ 
catalogue number 488, issued from his shop at 83a, High Street, Marylebone, 
N.W.1. In this I notice some rare Blake items. There is for instance, Little Tom the 
Sailor, a broadside published at Folkestone in 1800 and bearing on it a poem by Hayley 
and two large wood-cuts by William Blake. This is priced £80 by Mr. Edwards. There 
is also (for £60) the Designs to a Series of Ballads, written by William Hayley, quarto, 
Chichester, 1802, which contains six full-page plates and a number of vignettes in 
the text. On top of these rarities is to be added an unpublished water-colour drawing 
by Blake, Philoctetes and Neoptolemos at Lemnos, for which {£650 is asked—but this, 
perhaps, is outside the sphere of bibliography. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


STENCILS FOR BOOK-ILLUSTRATION 


HOTOLITHOGRAPHY and the three-colour process, which have made 

it so easy to reproduce any subject “ in its original colours,”’ have banished 

most of the methods of colour printing which flourished in the nineteenth 

and earlier centuries. Some of them, however, seem to be coming into 
their own again. Amongst them is that of stencilling, which was used for hand- 
colouring the plates in so many books issued in the not very distant past, and especially 
the pictures from which some of the older amongst us got their earliest lessons in 
Bible history. The art itself, indeed, is a great deal older than printing ; and M.Saudé 
of 31, rue de Buffon, Paris, who has himself practised it for more than thirty years 
with very brilliant results, some of which are shown in his recent.Traite d’Enluminure 
d’ Art au Pochoir,* dates it as far back as the fifth or sixth century. Even Charlemagne 
used the method ; and M. Saudé reproduces the imperial signature from a document 
on which it has been stencilled. The art is enjoying a conspicuously successful revival 
in France, where indeed it has never passed out of use, as it has with us. Passing 
through Paris the other day, I was able to call on M. Saudé, and was shown a large 
staff engaged in colouring the plates for a great variety of illustrated books. The 
revival ought to spread to this country also, especially for colouring the illustrations 
and plates in limited editions. A beginning, indeed, has already been made; for the 
method has been used for colouring Mr. Kauffer’s drawings for Herman Melville’s 
Benito Cereno, printed by Mr. Curwen for the Nonesuch Press. Like lithography, its 
cousin once or twice removed, stencilling shows especially well when used with flat 
colours, and best of all when the artist has had the necessary taste and skill to adapt his 
drawing to the stenciller’s technique. M. Saudé’s book shows, however, that in skil- 
ful hands his art can be used to reproduce every shade and tone of a wash-drawing 
in colour and even of a mediaeval illumination. An account of the method will be 
found in a review of M. Saudé’s book which appeared in a recent number of The 
Studio ; but the student will do better to go direct to the book itself, where the method 
is described in detail. 


READABLE PRINTINGT 


QO: ICIAL enquiries into anything are apt to end with much cry and little wool, 
and that seems likely to be.all that we shall get from an official enquiry into the 
legibility of type. The committee appointed by the Treasury at the instance of the 
Stationery Office soon after the war “‘ to select the best faces of Type and modes of 
Display for Government Printing ” published in 1922 a Blue Book which contains 
many useful and practical suggestions about printing ; but in the printing of Mr. Pyke’s 
special report to the Medical Research Council the Committee’s suggestions have not 
been carried out, and the report has been printed by the Stationery Office in a 
thin-faced condensed “‘ modern” long primer, or its point equivalent, which is neither 
good to look at nor easy to read. Moreover, the Committee on Type Faces suggested 
in their report that the question of legibility should be referred to the Medical Research 


*Paris: Editions de I’Ibis, 31, rue de Buffon, 1925. 
{The Legibility of Print. By R. L. Pyke, M.A. H.M. Stationery Office. 45. 
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‘Council, whose committee passed it on for detailed consideration to Mr. R. L. Pyke, 


whose report is now published. As a result of Mr. Pyke’s enquiry the Council has 
formed the opinion that 


the experimental methods now available are not likely to provide clear and direct 

answers to the many practical questions remaining to be solved ; 
so they have referred them to yet another committee, from which in due course we may 
expect yet another report. Even then we may not be much nearer the solution of a 
question so practical and at first sight so simple. 

If Mr. Pyke’s report does not carry us very far towards a solution, it is not for any 
lack of pains on his part. He reminds one a little of the German who with a French- 
man and an Englishman set to work on a thesis about the lion. The German con- 
sulted every available authority in the public libraries ; the Frenchman studied lions 
at the Jardin des Plantes ; the Englishman went big-game shooting in Africa, and 
wrote a good deal about his own exploits and a little about the lion. So Mr. Pyke 
seems to have consulted every available authority (except, alas ! the back numbers of 
THE Lonpon Mercury), and quotes from such typically English explorers as William 
Morris and Mr. Stanley Morison, who, he finds rather regretfully, mix up the question 
of legibility with the aesthetics of printing. He does not seem to have made a com- 
parative study of printed pages either in the show-cases in the King’s Library or in 
modern printed books. He seems to be driven to despair by the want of agreement 
amongst the authorities whom he has consulted and whose conclusions he has con- 
scientiously tabulated under such heads as the thickness of the limbs of letters, type- 
faces, indentation, leading, length of line, margins, paper and ink, punctuation, serifs, 
size of type, spacing and “‘ the ideal type.”’ There is, however, no need for despair. 
Greater legibility will come from printers themselves and from their employers, 
the publishers and book-readers, if they will strive for it or insist on it (as they should), 
rather than from any enquiry directed by men of science or held by official bodies. 
They will not reach universal agreement : for one cannot reckon with the personal 
equation, varying with such things as the nature of the topic and of the interest it 
arouses, the alertness and training of the reader, his age, health, education and mental 
altitude, and much else that is discussed in Mr. Pyke’s report. But all are agreed that 
within certain limits a big type is easier to read than small type ; a fairly wide face 
than a condensed face ; a line measure of moderate length than a very short or a very 
long one ; a type of a moderate weight of line than very light or very heavy type ; 
letters whose individual features and differences are clearly marked than letters which 
may at a hasty glance be confused one with another. The golden mean should rule 
in printing as in everything else ; and if printers will consider legibility as part of the 
aesthetic excellence of their pages and not as something distinct from it we shall make 
more progress towards clear printing than we shall get from a dozen commissions. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
ENDLESS FUN AND AMUSEMENT 


GRAND CIRCUS AND WORLD’S FAIR. Royal Agricultural Hall. Islington. 
BERTRAM W. MILLS’ CIRCUS. Olympia. Hammersmith. 
LEW LESLIE’S BLACKBIRDS. London Pavilion. Piccadilly. 


6 Pies naphtha may no longer flare and the sawdust is replaced, at any rate, at 
Islington, by cocoanut matting, but sic transit gloria fun-fair is as untrue as ever 
it was. The equestrienne wearsa flower now on her left shoulder, but the horse beneath 
her right foot does the same tricks and no others,and the clowns remain, despite their 
efforts, as miraculously unfunny as ever. Because the circus has a tradition it is always 
assumed to be dying; but circuses continue, in days when roundabouts mean chiefly 
traffic solutions, because in their outer details they are constantly renewing themselves. 
Once the special call a circus makes to one side of us is allowed to dwindle, only an 
antiquarian interest remains. This, it must be admitted, is the danger that besets 
the visitor to Islington. It is amusing to see the commissionaires slip out of their 
braided blue coats to become Japanese tumblers, but it does not make their turn as 
good as the beautiful one done by the Chinese troupe at Olympia. If we are now 
harder to thrill than in the days of Hengler’s, more pains are taken to thrill us, and 
the turns at Olympia are as much more sophisticated as we are; our pleasure remains 
the same, therefore, as that of the simpler audience who delighted in a trick by the 
burlesque of which we nowneedtobetickled. Itmay be said that if this is circus it is not 
circus at all in the real sense, but revue (as Mr. Cochran’s super-revues have been 
called circuses), and it is true that Mr. Mills seems a little influenced by the neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Playfair, for why else should a cycling elephant be adorned with pink 
bows and a diamanté collar? It is also true that the sheer efficiency of Olympia results 
in a loss of humanity, which Islington has in plenty. To taste the full flavour, to know 
what a circus is, it is therefore essential to visit both these places that, afterwards, in 
your mind the two may merge and the best turns of both raise up sufficient dust to 
dim the others. 

I mentioned “‘ the special call a circus makes to one side of us,” and that is, of course, 
to the metaphysical. The joy, almost need, of seeing the unity of all in one leads us 
to feel happy, when human beings behave (unashamedly, for once) like animals and 
animals are made to perform as much like human beings as their obvious inability to 
do so allows. Men swinging like monkeys and “ almost human ”’ sea-lions convince us 
of the inter-relationship of all things and we feel less isolated. At the same time, and I 
may be unfit to judge a circus because of it, I confess that the spectacle of a tame lion 
riding a docile horse does not enthral me, nor do I appreciate that badly tied-up parcel, 
an elephant, playing a jazz band (though he refused to, the day I was there). I cannot 
help feeling the beasts do not really like doing this. It is a puerile view of “ kindness ” 
that sees only that no pain is involved in the doing. Indignity suffered in the deed is 
worse, and I do not think any lion’s ambition is gratified by being trained to sit on a 
tub or even to give ferocious displays with blunted claws and drawn teeth. But if a 
lady (whose development enables her tights to prove that a little goes a long way) 


decides to hang by her teeth from the roof, she is presumably doing what she wants to, 
fulfilling her ego and I will applaud. 
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The Agricultural Hall was well provided with performing beasts. They began 
with dogs, continued with Mdlle. Jenan (all in pink, with roses and a whip) and her 
horses, and so through Lockhart’s elephants and more horses to five Bengal tigers, 
which were fiercer than Hagenbeck’s lions (which just looked like gigantic chow-dogs) 
and would not, actually, leave their cage till they were poked out. But they did the 
same things that make a lion-act so dull, though one tiger also jumped elegantly through 
a hoop. Far the best of the animal turns was, however, Colsen’s sea-lions. These 
two did many amusing tricks, besides gaily clapping each other at the end. They 
were excellent creatures, and had Daniel been thrown to the sea-lions I believe there 
would have been no miracle at all. A large part of this item’s charm was the sight of 
a soignee lady in evening dress handing damp fish from a tin basin to a dinner-jacketed 
gentleman, who handed them on to the sea-lions. There were at Olympia the best 
pack of dogs I have ever seen— not the least fun of a circus is the programme, and 
Loyal’s Dogs deserved the title of ‘The World’s Greatest Canine Comedians.” 
There was a clown-dog who spoilt all the others’ feats in a most engaging manner, 
and hardly less remarkable was the hauteur displayed by the other dogs waiting to 
perform. Loyal’s Dogs also included that much-maligned brute, the Alsatian. 
It is difficult to understand why a person who requires a licence to own a petrol-driven 
machine that is by itself static should not have to pass any test whatever before 
taking charge of such a highly sensitive and living organism as a dog. But that is by 
the way, and this Alsatian contrived to be both popular and dignified—as difficult 
for dogs as for men. 

The Italian jockeys did not seem to me as good as last year’s Danish ones and the 
Chaplin clown took longer but effected less. Other turns when I found myself 
wondering what the next would be were the 30 Midgets and Katie Sandwina, the 
Strong Woman. The former were small, the latter was big and as both did only 
what was appropriate to their size, the result was hardly amusing and not real circus. 
Barbette, on the other hand, was amazing. Apart from her secret, the trapeze turn, 
qua trapeze, beat many performers whose sole line that is, and her Charleston on 
the slack wire stands out, with Johnny Hudgins’ Skating Dance in Blackbirds as one 
of the two most exciting things I have seen in London this year. There was a lady 
who came very near to Barbette at Islington, and her name was Stella. She hung upside 
down, by her neck, which was in a loop, while she swung her partner in her hands 
and finally, by putting her arm out into another loop level with her neck-support, 
provided a bar for him to twist on. 

But the plus-four (and that in both senses) Douglas Troupe of spring-board acrobats 
were Islington’s (and Olympia’s) “star” performance. They were two girls, two men, 
a youth and a boy. They jumped singly, and in pairs and they met in mid-air—a spot 
that seemed their favourite place for effecting somersaults or a change in partners. One 
of them balanced a chair on his head while the rest jumped or were volleyed into it. 
Finally the youth, who was the best, did a back-somersault in the chair on to a man’s 
shoulders. Their ordinary costume, which made them resemble a royal family at play 
(surely the Princes played leap-frog in the Tower?), heightened the contrast between 
them and their turns and brought out the poetry of their patterns. At the same time, 
let us not bid farewell to all tights. I like my jockeys in white, tumblers in blue and 
my aerial wonders in mauve—or green, since that superstition is vanishing. 

Both circuses work in the same main tradition of noise. At Islington three bands 
played simultaneously but not, alas ! together. Both, too, work in a whirl of excite- 
ment. Thus, the Ring Master at the World’s Fair besought us to remain quiet, as 
- there was a new tiger, never before in the ring. Whereupon the band crashed into an 
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uproar besides which any mere human noise was reduced to a pin-drop. Olympia has 
the authentic “ freaks a child with two heads and a woman with none, a fat lady 
and a lady with lobster claws, but I feel they were put in for atmosphere. I found the 
cards nearer and the darts to throw at them sharper at Islington, and a delightful 
encampment one could creep in on by one of the exits. It is surely worth being lost 
a quarter of an hour in northern slums to know that the caravans, with their brass as 
bold as ever, now carry fire-extinguishers. In both circuses the rings are too small and 
the turns too long, the fun becomes too endless. ‘The essence of a circus 1s surprise 
and the more we get accustomed to being surprised the less easily and often are we 
taken in. Three hours of rider, tumbler and clown, though they ride, fall and fool 
never so well, entails too long a suspension of mental activity. One begins to think 
and that is fatal. é 

Intellectual alertness is, however, rather encouraged by the Blackbirds, particularly 
by Edith Wilson’s songs and once or twice by Florence Mills’. Some of Miss Wilson’s 
phrases are of a vulgarity so vital that they are vivid lingual inventions. The second 
edition of Blackbirds is indeed better than the first because it gives her more to do. 
She has a fine technique and a rich voice allied to-a sense of rhythm that gets over 
every time. Edith Wilson in fact comes near to being a coloured Maisie Gay, and one 
can say no more. She is tending now to over-act ‘‘ That’s Mose’’, and her wig in the 
first scene is peculiar. Florence Mills’ song to replace Silver Rose is a good tune but 
an appalling lyric: the words on which the artist’s voice is wasted are in most cases 
a scandal, the more so as she has not quite the personality of Nora Bayes to hide 
nonsense in a blaze of electricity nor quite the jazz madness of Josephine Baker. She 
has not one song as clever as those being sung by Cooper and Hutchinson a few doors 
away and still has to be content with “‘birdies in the trees” “ singing sweet melodies.” - 
Her voice is not only good but sweet, and that is a combination we do not often get in 
London. When our singers try for a top note, all else is hushed and sweetness fades 
out with the limelight, but Florence Mills takes hers easily and has plenty over for 
charm. One recognises, watching her, the school of so many stars, and the ways of 
Adéle Astaire, Dorothy Dickson and nearly all the rest reveal themselves as borrowed 
plumes—borrowed because they are the ones discarded. I could wish Miss Mills had 
more singing to do, or at least more varied songs. But whatever she does the gestures 
of her hands are always right. Her humour is natural, and her dancing fascinating, 
particularly her new dance at the end. 

The dancing indeed is this invigorating show’s chief gaiety, but Southern voices are 
as attractive as, and rarer than, Southern feet, and I could do with some male singing. 
This lack seems to come from a noticeable ambition to be as like an English revue as 
possible. It is a pity. There is the usual dreary Hawaii number we have in all the 
cabarets. The chorus paint as white as possible, and feeling bound to end with a 
wedding, they end with a particularly drab one. Take a Little Trip to Hades is so 
much more full of colour, warmth and what it is impossible to call anything else but 
“zip.” The show remains one of the worst put-on productions in town. Despite 
this, the Plantation Orchestra, (whose overture is as good as anything else) and Miss 
Mills’ and Miss Wilson’s voices—why do they not record ?—together with John 
Ruckers, If the rain makes everything so beautiful, why don’t it rain on me? and Johnny 
Hudgins make it, in a London sick with a plague of musical comedy, one of the few 


entertainments an intelligent person can go to, and not curse himself for having 
laughed at afterwards. Unless it be at the scenery. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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THE FINE ARTS 


FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART. 1300—1900. Organised 
by the Anglo-Belgian Union. Burlington House. 


HE Governments of five nations have contributed to this exhibition and 

private European and American collectors have made generous loans. 

Belgium has sent over some of its greatest treasures, with the prudent excep- 

tion of Hubert Van Eyck’s “Adoration of the Lamb’’, and the Austrian 
Government has lent some splendid tapestries and, more important, two of its Pieter 
Brueghels, though not the most precious. The exhibition provides a further revelation 
of this country’s great wealth in pictures, particularly in the works of Rubens and Van 
Dyck. The Hanging Committee has combined, with conspicuous success, chrono- 
logical sequence with considerations of display and proportion. 

Most exhibitions of this kind have some central point of interest, consisting either 
in the work of some outstanding artist or of works by artists not well represented in 
our national collections. The fifteenth century paintings of Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, 
Robert Campin and his pupil Roger Van der Weyden and his pupil Memlinc, of Hugo 
Van der Goes, Dierick Bouts, Gerard David, finishing with the early sixteenth cen- 
tury paintings of Quentin Matsys, Mabuse and Van Orley, are undoubtedly the focus 
of interest. We have a wonderful collection of these early Flemish masters in our 
National Gallery, but we have no Hubert Van Eyck and no great example of Roger 
Van der Weyden, or HugoVan der Goes, and we are positively greedy to see more of Jan 
Van Eyck. Among these lovely works of the early Flemings one breathes so fine an 
air that one shudders at the sudden contact in a neighbouring room with the boisterous- 
ness of Rubens and Jordaens and the staleness of Van Dyck. This is not, of course, 
the proper way to speak of these great or important painters : it is only intended to 
describe the sudden emotion of comparison. The Times critic, passing with his 
majesticsweep into the third room, remarks that here we are in the presence of painting 
as we understand it to-day. True, but what an unfortunate observation ! 

The primitive painters with their awkward realism and decorative patterns show 
one of the sources of the Van Eycks, but the chief source is the illuminated text. Jan 
Van Eyck still retains the eagle eye and meticulous touch of the miniaturist. The way 
he went to work is revealed in the unfinished “St. Barbara.”’ The picture is painted 
in monochrome and what we really have is a very fine brush drawing, so fine that all 
the tiny intricacies of the Gothic tower can be clearly seen. Part of the sky has been 
coloured and the first touches of pale grey paint have been laid on the tower. The 
drawing of the little figures engaged around the base of the tower in the preparation 
of the building materials is very descriptive and foreshadows Brueghel and the Dutch 
draughtsmen. Even between Van Eyck and Roger Van der Weyden a perceptible 
change has occurred ; but it is surely a mistake to describe it as a growth in breadth of 
treatment : it is rather a further movement away from miniature in conformity with the 
exigencies of the easel picture. There is no lack of breadth in Van Eyck, because 
while minute details are given with loving care and precision, the whole is never lost 
sight of. That of course is true of most of the early Flemish paintings : one never tires 
of studying their incidental scenes, which, however, do not disturb the unity of the 
whole. It is a great delight to go round a room of these paintings, focussing only on 
_ the background, particularly on the landscapes. This brings a vivid realisation of the 
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intense feeling for landscape which existed long before landscape was studied in and 
for itself. Look at the warm landscape and luminous sky of Hubert Van Eyck’s 
“Three Marys at the Sepulchre,” the glistening fountain and flowers of Jan Van Eyck s 
‘Madonna of the Fountain,” the serene distance of Roger Van der Weyden’s “Pieta, 
belonging to the Earl of Powys, and the fascinating backgrounds of those exquisite 
Memlincs which form one of the features of the exhibition. 

Considerable attention has been called to the two “‘Pietas” of Roger Van der Weyden 
and indeed they are interesting works, swayed by a tender and solemn rhythm, and 
glowing with lovely colour harmonies: yet they are something of a tour de force. It isin 
his portrait heads such as No. 29 “‘AnElderly Woman” and No. 33 “ALady” that Roger 
Van der Weyden is supreme. These rank beside Jan Van Eyck’s portrait of his wife, 
(No.8). Compared with Memlinc and Roger Van der Weyden, Hugo Van der Goes is 
thin. His ‘‘Death of the Virgin” is just a capable illustration, insensitively coloured. 
Gerard David is a creator of diverting, many coloured, charades. He has a sense of 
the grotesque, which however is not too obstrusive. The triptych, of which the central 
panel, depicting Christ nailed to the Cross, is possessed by the National Gallery, has 
been completed and it is a great shame that works-of this kind should be broken up 
again. They should be kept whole either in Belgium or elsewhere. 

It is frequently said that the paintings of Quentin Matsys, Mabuse and Van Orley 
represent a stage of decadence. There is a falling off but it can be remarked on too 
glibly. The mystic graciousness of the Magdalen of Quentin Metsys does evince a 
growing sophistication: but it is still quite unaffected. And Mabuse is no mean port- 
trait painter : witness ‘“‘the Knight of the order of the Golden Fleece.” Attention should 
also be called to the remarkable portrait of ““A Young Man” No. 196 attributed to 
Mabuse. 

The woodcarvings which are shown in the lecture room should be considered in 
connection with the 15th century paintings. The painters seem to have derived from 
the Gothic Sculptors some of their schemes of composition, sculptural drawings and 
dramatic characterisation. The carvings exhibited are of a high standard rather than 
original, but Nos. 465 “Jacqueline de Baviére,” and 468 “St. Mary Magdalen” 
are very quaint and charming. 

The exhibition holds one great disappointment, which, however was not unsus- 
pected. It relates to Pieter Brueghel : not to his powers generally as an artist, but as a 
painter and colourist. The most important painting by Brueghel which has been sent 
over is ‘The Fall of Icarus”’. [This was sold in London in 1912 and acquired by a 
Belgian Museum. How much more valuable it would have been to us than the 
Adoration of the Kings, for which so much money was paid in 1921 .. .! ] In the black 
and white reproductions the picture appears a masterpiece, pervaded by an epical 
lyricism that is Homeric in its breadth and enchanting radiance. Yet the colouring 
detracts from the values. It is just superficial tinting. It is the same with that magical 
snow scene, “The Bird Trap.” The colouring of ‘The Parable of the Blind Men” — 
described as “School of Brueghel” is more structural, but here the general conception 
is more fitted for an engraving. The pen and ink drawings by Pieter Brueghel in the 
room of drawings, which show how great a master he was in this medium, should not 
be missed. 

If one offers no observations on the 17th century painters, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Sustermans (whose portrait 148 deserves attention) Gonzales Coques, Antonio Moro, 
Teniers and Adrian Brouwer, (who is represented by a beautiful landscape, and two 
characteristic low life scenes) it is not through lack of appreciation of this striking col- 
lection which has been brought together, mostly from British sources. 
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( Oeees MONET, the last survivor of the great French Impressionists died on 
Dec. 5th, 1926 at the advanced age of 86. At one time Monet was regarded as 
the most original and distinguished exponent of Impressionism, if not the discoverer of 
its special technique for getting sunlight effects. Monet’s name has always been 
coupled with the scientific explanation of Impressionist painting (the division of 
colours and the juxtaposition of primary colours) and when at last this explanation 
began to be discredited as an aesthetic principle, the shadow of the discredit also fell 
upon Monet’s work. Monet himself provided encouragement to this close association 
of his art with the scientific theory of light by painting pictures of the same cathedral 
and the same haystack seen at successive hours of the day, and there is no doubt that 
he was interested in the scientific formulation of his method although he seems to 
have worked out the method so to speak intuitively. There is not the slightest objection 
to the conscious employment of scientific knowledge in painting, only one must be 
its master and not, as so often happened with the disciples of impressionism, its 
servant. 

Of course Monet has always had a powerful body of supporters and distinguished 
writers, such as M. Camille Mauclair, have never wavered in their allegiance. M. 
Camille Mauclair has written the introductory essay to the volume on Monet which 
Messrs. John Lane have published in their series dealing with modern French painters.* 
It is a lucid and eloquent piece of writing and it has been well translated, but M. 
Mauclair fails to carry complete conviction just because he exalts Monet over all his 
colleagues, who are clearly undervalued. He also characterises Monet as a great poet 
and dreamer, referring specially in this connection to Monet’s constant studies of a 
pool full of water-lilies. This is in my opinion, as big a mistake as the suggestion, 
which is often made, that Pissarro was a great painter of peasants. It is not here a 
question of major and minor art, but of the character of the sentiment expressed and 
both Monet and Pissarro were essentially interested in the everyday world, buzzing 
with movement and light. So absorbed were they in describing the scenes around 
them that they have been criticized as photographers, reproducing unorganised, 
“‘uncomposed”’ fragments of reality. M. Mauclair maintains, I think quite rightly, that 
this is not true : that Monet always constructed his pictures with great caré. Certainly 
there is in the work of most Impressionists little of those obvious spatial balancings 
which our technical pundits love to analyse to the infinite boredom of the reader : but 
there is, in their best work, what is fundamentally more relevant, an intimate and 
organic unity of expression. 

Monet cannot justly be criticized either on the ground of his “realism” or of his 
not being a “‘decorative” painter. But it is possible that he was often dull, that his 
realism was rather a statement of facts than an expression of feeling. That is indeed the 
impression produced bysomeof Monet’s more elaborate pictures, notably the cathedral 
pictures ; others however are instinct with life and movement. That Monet was not 
merely a scientific colourist is brought out strikingly by the reproductions appended 
to M. Mauclair’s essay. Denuded of their colour, Monet’s paintings still retain a 
_ lively significance in their silhouetted tone-values. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
* Claude Monet. By CamILLe Mauctair, tr. G. Lewis May. John Lane. 5s. 
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MASTERPIECES OF CHIKAMATSU. Translated by AsaTaRo MIyAMmorI. 
Kegan Paul. 21s. 


VINCENT CRUMMLES. By Harvey Darton. Wells, Gardner, Darton. 42s. 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY. By BraNnDER MATTHEWS. Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. tos. 6d. 


A PLAYGOER’S WANDERINGS. By H. M. Watsroox. Leonard Parsons. 
tos. 6d. 


HIKAMATSU MONZAEMON died in 1724, after having written one hundred 
Gr thirty pieces. Until he was thirty-eight he wrote for the popular stage of 
Japan, but for the rest of his life he composed for the doll-theatre at Osaka. The dolls 
that acted his plays were usually two-thirds the size of a human figure and required 
three manipulators. The precision and unified effort necessary to produce harmony 
are clearly considerable, and perhaps to help the puppeteers, the plays were written in 
a style to allow of exaggeration. When the Japanese public tired of the doll-theatre, 
Chikamatsu’s plays continued to be acted by Kabuki, the popular stage for which he 
had originally written. Although his play of Izaemon, which was acted by Tojuro 
before his doll-period, takes the same place in Japan as does Romeo and Juliet here, 
it has not been chosen as one of the masterpieces. Chikamatsu himself is called ‘‘ the 
Japanese Shakespeare ”’ (a silly phrase, for then he would be universal too), and has 
indeed other points of resemblance with Bacon’s amanuensis. His biography is ob- 
scure and the date of his birth uncertain: Mr. Miyamori states it definitely as 
being 1652, but the author of Kabuki sets it eight years later. In his writing, too, 
he delighted in puns and is full of allusions. It is this allusiveness and this punning 
that make translations of him more than usually pale ghosts : 

The translation has invariably been made with such conscientious fidelity as is consistent 
with clarity. It must be borne in mind, however, that certain narrative elements, which 
abound in classical quotations, similes, metaphors and above all in the most exquisite 
word-play offer almost insuperable obstacles ... Where such difficulties are encoun- 
tered any attempt at literal translation is of necessity abandoned ... This unavoidable 
paraphrasing is the more unfortunate in that half the special significance of Chikamatsu 
is to be found in these very passages. 


As these plays are puppet plays, an art in which drama, music and the motion of 
marionettes combine, “‘ true and perfect appreciation of Chikamatsu is therefore not 
to be gained by a mere reading of the texts,” and since the translations are given as 
detailed synopses, with dialogue only incidental, the plots are the most evident parts. 
That of The Love Suicide at Amijima turns on a wife begging her rival for the return 
of her husband, and the rival’s subsequent feigning of fickleness to do so; that of 
The Almanac of Love has the situation of the mistress who exchanges places with her 
maid and, arising out of that,a couple unintentionally made “ guilty” (or lovers). If the 
reader is tempted to talk of French farce and well-made plays, he must therefore ask 
himself what the plots of Measure for Measure or The Winter’s Tale would be like, 
relieved of the poetry which is “‘ half their special significance.” 

Two facts that emerge from these plays would seem strange if out of conjunction— 
the enormous excitement made over any relations between the sexes (as in the at- 
tractively-titled Fair Ladies at a Game of Poem-Cards) and the pleasantly frank accep- 
tance, despite the irony of their name of “gay ladies,” who form a large part of the 
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heroines in these plays. One is of course the outcome of the other, but an English 
reader is bound to be struck by the superficial incongruity. 

If, in these Tales from Chikamatsu, the Japanese Shakespeare does not seem quite 
to have found his Lamb, his masterpieces make interesting reading, though mainly as 
stories. Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is Mr. Miyamori’s own informative 
introduction on the theatre of Japan. There are also over seventy helpful illustrations 
of actors, manipulators and performances. 

_ The most indicative thing I can say of Mr. Darton’s book is that I put off reading 
it till the last, on account of its forbidding size, but then read it, the first time, at a 
sitting. This, of course, is largely due to the author of Crummles, but it is true also 
that the fact that Mr. Darton has done the very opposite of interfering with enjoyment 
of Dickens entailed a lot of work on his side. He has taken the story of Mr. Crummles 
and the Portsmouth Circuit from Nicholas Nickleby to form a whole in itself and to 
this has attached a survey of English provincial drama “‘ under the late Georges and 
William IV.” This survey both serves as a background for, as well as exemplifying, 
Dickens’s story, and it also illustrates his accuracy and observation. The result of the 
book is a lively account of English drama of a time and line that has not previously 
received such close attention. It is perhaps longer than need be, but the ease with which 
information is imparted and the natural incidents from which Dickens’ humour takes 
spark (at the Kenwigs’ party or Miss Snevellicci’s benefit) make it a book to spoil 
the enjoyment of which clocks or ‘‘ copy ” cease to exist. It is delightful to have as a 
separate story the doings of the great Crummles, who in many of his utterances is 
not far removed from many of our managers to-day. 

She’s the only Sylph J ever saw, who could stand on one leg 

and play the tambourine on her other knee, dike a Sylph. 


There is that lady, too, of the type on whom so many rely to-day for full houses : 
“‘T am sure, where you ever learnt to act as you do,” said good-natured Mrs. Barum, “I 


cannot understand (Emma, don’t stare so) ; laughing in one piece and crying in the 
next and so natural in all—oh, dear!” 


And last—since in these days to suggest ignorance of Dickens is only to ignore some- 
one’s devotion or disgust, and so to insult—there is Mrs. Crummles, the original Blood 
Drinker, who played “‘ Juliet and Helen Macgregor and did the skipping-rope horn- 
pipe between the pieces.”’ The first time Mr. Crummles saw “ that admirable woman ”’ 


She stood upon her head on the butt-end of aspear, surrounded with blazing fireworks. 


“‘ You astonish me ’’, said Nicholas. 
‘“‘ She astonished me’’, returned Mr. Crummles with a very serious countenance, 
“« Such grace, coupled with such dignity ! I adored her from that moment.” 


The book is embellished with many excellent and several rare illustrations, one of the 
most amusing of which is George Barnwell’s Contrition, “coloured by hand in the 
original manner specially for this edition.” There are also reproduced some of the 
the drawings done for Dickens’ work by the original artists. There is a slight confusion 
in the third paragraph on page 139, but otherwise the book is beautifully printed, on 
good paper, and it is a pleasure to see how Mr. Darton has subordinated his name 
on the title-page to that of Dickens. 

“‘T remember going to the Lyceum once to see Irving” —it was not so very difficult, 
after all, provided one was alive. It is a curious fact that the writers of this kind of 
book always imply they are the only people now living who saw Bernhardt and Farren, 
and equally odd that they tell us, really, so little about them. They enjoy announcing 
they went to see Terriss, but only rarely venture on any critical or individual estimate, 
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unless in hoplessly second-hand language. We are told “ Those were the days,” and 
given no reason why our own have ceased to earn that title. Mr. Walbrook thinks 
little of revue lyrics, but he does not seem to have tested his opinion by seeing Mr. 
Charlot’s ; and Vaudeville Vanities is both fresh and clever. May we not wonder, once 
in a while, if these great ones, though great, were, perhaps, not so great ? Are we not 
passed beyond the style to which these writers are accustomed? ‘The examples Mr. 
Walbrook gives of judgment, add to this misgiving. ‘‘ The great days of Henry and 
Ellen were before my time,’ someone says in his book, “‘but thank Gawd I’ve lived to 
see those of Gladys and Edna.”” Now, who is so rash as to uphold the Misses Cooper 
and Best as exponents of modern acting at its height ? And if so, what is to happen to 
Edith Evans, Madge Titheradge or Margaret Swallow ? 

Of these two books, Mr. Brander Matthews’ is the more interesting, though it 
consists of the usual memories leavened by information on the drama which anyone 
interested will have read in their original sources. But it deals chiefly with the American 
theatre of last century and that has not—up to now—been written about so muchas ours. 
He shares the American tendency to rave over efficient mediocrities (because they 
are efficient) but he has a welcome generosity to this age. Of ten modern plays he 
says ‘‘ they displayed a freshness of topic, fertility of invention . . . a neatness of con- 
struction and an adroitness of craftsmanship which would have been sought in vain 
in even the best of the native plays of half a century ago.” (In which case, surely, we 
may be even more chary in reading volumes that concern that waste land). Neverthe- 
less, in lamenting their decease he reveals a state of mind, strangely characteristic of 
and largely responsible for it, quoting Ibafiez, a Spanish writer, as saying, “There is 
a tunnel of forgetfulness at the end of every dramatic run; and only the masterpiece, 
the exceptional production, succeeds in re-appearing at the other end.” But this is a 
cause for praise, not sorrow. There is no room for plays that are not masterpieces, and 
preserving unexceptional productions only creates and encourages lumber. A quietly 
conversational personality comes through Rip Van Winkle, which may itself be des- 
cribed as a pleasant, rather than ‘‘ exceptional ”’ production. 

Mr. Walbrook on his opening page calls a bar a buffet, and though Guildford station 
supplies “drinking water without question,” buffet is a station word, and this watering- 
down is the main fault of this book, another of which is a certain servility which 
records ‘‘ once having the honour to meet”? Mr. Toole, and Miss Soldene being 
“good enough to talk most gaily and vivaciously.”’ If one knows a person sufficiently 
to warrant writing of him, the honour of the acquaintance may be presumed. There 
is an obligation, however, laid on the critics of such books in that authors who saw 
The Bells in the eighties become entitled to that respect payable to age. Whatever one 
may think of Mr. Walbrook’s manner, it is counterbalanced by the evident superiority 
of his memory. And had the former spared us the final paragraph : 


And so, fellow playgoers, farewell ! May we all understand each other and be friends ! . . 
May our countrymen and our country grow in strength and peace! And, last but not 
least, may our theatre be worthy of our country and of the best of its own great past ! 


the latter would have deprived us of this fine verse by Sir James Barrie : 


Her breast is old, it will not rise, 

Her tearless sobs in anguish choke. 
God put His finger on her eyes, 
And then it was her tears that spoke. 


Naturally. But it is a very mysterious way, surely ? 


ROBERT HERRING 
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MARIGOLD : AN IDYLL OF THE SEA. By W. J. Turner. The Flueron. 
350 copies. 155. 

PELAGEA AND OTHER POEMS. By A.E.Copparp. Golden Cockerel. 425 
copies. I5s. 


THE LABURNUM BRANCH. By Naomi Mircuison. Capes.ss. 


No is more distasteful than to have to confess that a work by a writer 
whom one admires seems meaningless and flat. I inordinately liked most of Mr. 
Turner’s earlier work, but The Seven Days of the Sun beat me and so does Marigold. 
A surface meaning to most of it there is. There is the story of Mr. Gee, the Mayor 
of Neptuneville, who asks Neptune, now out of the mode, to honour the local hotel 
with a visit ; there is also the story of Marigold, scion of a suburban house, who meets 
a Spanish sailor by the seaside, goes to sea with him, and drowns to be elegized by 
Neptune ; the stories have little connection, but they are there. Unfortunately neither 
the satirical narrative nor the romantic really stirs one. Mr. Turner has two very good 
pages when he clamours against the modern passion for uniformity and the civilisation 
of wild places. He says that the final conquest of Morocco would be greeted by the 
English press with “ Triumph of France” not “‘ Morocco is dead ” and proceeds : 

The English spirit, surely, is snuffed out, 

For Uniformity we now all shout : 

Let’s shoot all buzzards, herons, falcons, eagles ; 

Let’s poison-gas all dogs but hounds and beagles, 

Reduce the world to hunting-pups and sparrows, 

For standard men from model Etons, Harrows. 

Then when earth’s rarest creatures are extinct, 

No-one will know the Dodo never winkt— 

That’s all, and it’s a very trivial matter : 

When all are mad in hats, there’s no Mad Hatter. 


Thence he proceeds to an argument, feebler than that, in favour of war. But much of 
the poem, and its whole general purport, I find totally obscure : “‘ you may,” as the 
Shropshire Lad observes, “‘ be good for someone, but you are not good for me.” And 
I cannot altogether welcome this essentially lyrical poet’s resort to the narrative in 
rhymed couplets. The form seems to drag him down to a mood and expository method 
not natural to him, and the couplets do not flow with the right ease. Particularly Mr. 
Turner succumbs to the latest fashionable affectation, an imitation of that habit of 
falsely-stressed rhymes which was the mark of the school of Donne in the seventeenth 
century decadence. ‘‘ Donne,” said Ben Jonson, “for not keeping of accent, deserved 
hanging.” Far be it from me to recommend Mr. Turner for so harsh a fate, but he 
really does overdo it : 
But still all joy was hers 
In sphered motion, never in her partners. 


The portrait’s gone, ’twas owned by Colonel Ludlow, 
Who lived near by but died ten years ago.’ 


Up on the quay’s edge like an overflow 
Of earth (in tropic calm a single billow ... 
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These be no rhymes, nor have we here any of those cases where pleasure is caused by 
a slight break-away from normal. Bad eye-rhymes : that is all they are. If only Mr. 
Turner would return to his spontaneous music and his dreams, and not imagine that 
he was one of those poets who have strong reasoning powers, a message, or even a 
gift for experimental technique, all his admirers would be delighted and our literature 
would be benefited. It was a bad day for him when he first began to think of himself 
as a British Nietzsche. 

Mr. Coppard’s small book, like all the recent products of the Golden Cockerel 
Press is beautifully produced, Like many of them it is embellished with choice cuts 
by Mr. Robert Gibbings, who, as usual, keeps his name in the background. The 
volume slight as it is, reveals all those qualities which have made Mr. Coppard’s career 
interesting, though, in honesty, there is nothing here as good as his best. He has a 
pretty gift of sheer song ; he has another for a rather poignant kind of self-contemp- 
plation ; and he has a notable faculty of observing natural phenomena and recording 
them in writing, if sometimes slightly strained phrase. It gives one little pleasure, 
however the comparison might be logically justified, to read of an Irish girl picking 
raspberries that : 


Hang on the racks of the sweet hedge 
Scarlet and heavy, 

Like little lumps of meat 

On the hooks of the butcher. 


** Ah Derry, Derry,” concludes Mr. Coppard ; but the picture is scarcely one which 

would make most people sigh for a return to the scene. Stay, O Stay, The Apostate, 

Nocturne, April Fool and Christmas Apples are excellent and characteristic work ; 

there are others, including The Unfortunate Miller which might seem better did they 

not so much remind one of Mr. Robert Graves, who might have done them better. 
Mrs. Mitchison is sometimes startling : 


When I see you, I hate you so much 
That my belly aches, 

My bowels move with passion : 

Rich woman ! 

I wish there was going to be a revolution, 
You ought to be properly raped 

And then strung up to a lamp-post. 


This she heads Woman at a Party, with the subscription ‘‘ From the Greek.” I 
doubt the existence of the original as much as I dispute the necessity of the trans- 
lation, about which the less said the better. But the thought behind this falsity is 
bound up with a genuine spiritual and emotional striving after a Shelleyan freedom 
that never was, even in Hellas. It is better expressed in For Coisha, which ends : 


Why do they say they love you and then hurt you, 
Those old ones, these others, understanding nothing ? 
Looking wise and far-seeing, standing firm on their virtue, 
Bruising your delicate loves with their harsh, immovable thoughts, 


Putting things and ideas before people, the live stuff of all dreams— 

Like solid Gods in their square, stony courts. 

Your throat is bared to their altars, your blood steams ! 

O my white one, my dear, come away from it, do not lie there like a 
lamb, 
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Come away ! 

Come to us who have felt it too—we too have known, 

We have fought and hurt and been hurt, we have worked and sung 
We have looked for the day. 

We too have been all alone. 

Turn to your friends, come away, come back to the young. 


She is at her best, however, when she is not quite so detached from “ the sphere of 
our sorrow ”’ and the ineluctable conditions of life. There are fine poems springing 
from her hatred of cruelty, to animals in modern Italy, or to slaves in Rome. There 
are a large number of compact “ travel-sketches ” vivid and full cf sap ; there are 
imaginative reconstructions of ancient society such as one would expect from the 
author of her novels ; and there are poems which simply spring from a sustained 
poetic vision of daily life. This is the most notable thing about Mrs. Mitchison. She 
has her naivetes, her execution is uneven, she is not always able to distinguish her 
dross from her ore, but she is generally, and not only locally, a poet. Of many poets, 
even very good ones, we feel that they will only allow themselves to look as poets in 
certain directions, ard that there are large areas of life in which they allow their poetic 
faculties to be dormant. Even such experiences as childbirth, or a woman’s being 
proposed to, are commonly neglected, and, when we fird them seen and emotionally 
reconstructed in Mrs. Mitchison’s pages come to us with an air of novelty : but with 
her we realise that such titles as On Catching a Train, or Getting Up in the Morning 
would promise something permanently enriching. ICs 


> 
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FIC@A has 


HARMER JOHN. By Hucu Watpote. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
DRAGON’S BLOOD. By Romer Witson. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
JEW SUSS. By Lion Feucutwancer. Secker. ros. 

MR. GILHOOLEY. By Liam O’FiauHerty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
BLINDNESS. By Henry GREEN. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


HE story of An Enemy of the People is an old one, not told for the first time by 

Ibsen in that play, nor, probably, for the last time by Mr Walpole in his latest, and, 
I think, his best novel. It is one of those fundamental legends that at once give the artist 
his greatest opportunity and test him most severely. It is fundamental, because it is one 
of the essential tragedies of mankind. We know from the experience of earlier genera- 
ations that to stone the prophets is in the nature of man, and, knowing it, we stone 
the prophets of our own age just the same. This is obvious, because it is a so often- 
proved truth, but so long as it continues to be true, so long as it remains a potential 
source of tragedy every day, so long is its obviousness an inspiration to the sincere 
artist, a formidable trap. to the insincere. 

Mr. Walpole’s Harmer John, otherwise Hjalmar Johanson, is half-Scandinavian, 
half-English, and he comes to the cathedral city of Polchester, which we know already 
and of which his mother was a native, with a queer, naive gospel of physical fitness, 
seeking after beauty and life in the service of others. The course of the story is simple, 
as obvious as its underlying theme. Harmer John at first makes friends on every side 
by his irresistible spontaneity, candour and friendliness. He sets up a gymnasium, 
and immediately begins to prosper. But Polchester is more to him than a suitable 
place for setting up his business, more than a place to which memories of his mother 
sentimentally attach him. It assumes for him a mystical significance as a city poten- 
tially perfect and in his simplicity he demands that the whole of it shall be worthy of 
what is best in it. This leads him to demand the abolition of its slums and in the end 
(how obviously !) he is done to death by the degraded, suffering creatures he has 
wished to benefit. How obviously ! But the attempt to give a novel turn to legends in 
themselves obvious, while it may indicate an inventive mind, rarely indicates a sincere 
artistic purpose, and it is Mr. Walpole’s unmistakable sincerity which makes the force 
of this book. One of his characters says of Harmer John : | 


There isn’t anything in what he says—anything new at least. The point is that he 
believes it, that he’s got an idea that’s more to him than his happiness or personal safety. 
That’s what’s affected us all. That’s why we’re all frightened of him, because he’s 
making us all uncomfortable, because we know we’re wrong and slack and self-satisfied 
and greedy. 


This is the description of a teacher : transpose the moral into artistic values and you 
have a very fair description of Mr. Walpole here as a novelist. He is not concerned to 
preach any gospel to us, not even Harmer John’s: he merely wants to put Harmet 
John’s figure before us, the moral, if any, coming in incidentally and as part of the 
story. And there isn’t anything new in that figure : the point is that Mr. Walpole has 
seen it and felt it and makes us see it and feel it too. The singleness of effort, the rich 


easy invention of detail with which he accomplishes this purpose make this book his 
finest achievement so far. 
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While Mr. Walpole takes his immortal legend and clothes it in the everyday detail 
of life in a cathedral town, Miss Wilson’s legend strains ever towards an outwardly 
more romantic embodiment. A first difficulty is that her legend is none too easy 
to comprehend. The story is simple enough. Fritz Storm, a discontented young man, 
consumes himself in attachment to a young aristocrat, Walther von Markheim, Count 
of Waldsburg. Fritz half worships, half hates Walther, who makes him doubt the 
meaning of his own discontent. Walther falls in love with Lotte, a prostitute, and she 
with him, wherupon Fritz kills Walther. He is unable to persuade the police that he 
is the murderer and we leave him in a home for neurasthenics. This sounds violent 
enough for a novel of sensation, but these are almost the only events in the story which 
consists, apart from them, of discussions and soliloquies carried on by persons with, 
one feels, very high voices. One gets occasional glimpses of that gift of evocative 
phrase which has distinguished Miss Wilson’s other books : 

“* Is there no new force ? ” asked somebody else. 

“ Einstein ! ” ejaculated Hans Mittlebank sarcastically. 

“Pah ! Another way round the mulberry bush ! ” replied Grossenbach, and emptied 
his mug of beer. 


But such remarks do not occur here very frequently. For the most part Fritz Storm 
unpacks his heart in this manner : 

He despised me and threw me aside, and now I lie in the lowest pit of Hell. I am in 
Hell, and at least I can be worthy of Hell. Yes, you tortured souls, I will not dishonour 
our suffering with a weak look backward. I will be worthy of this damnation if I am 
worthy of nothing else. Ho! ho! I have followed you, Walther, faithfully. I have come 
to the place now I unwillingly set out for in the pride of my damnation. I can at least 
meet you face to face, and compel you to meet me. This splendid damnation ! You have 
made a hero out of a lout, out of a trundler, out of a grubber. Walther von Markheim, 
Salve! Welcome,my friend, on equal terms at last. Ha! ha! I have lost my senses. 
I am mad. It is wonderful. 

The shrillness of this language suggests at first that the passions of the characters are 
forced and afterwards that the author is not very sure of the individuality of her 
characters. Certainly one learns little from her of either Walther or Fritz. This might 
be pardoned if she had some poetic conception of her own which these screaming 
shadows had aided her to embody. But if she has, it has completely escaped me. There 
is not even so much as that vague idea of ‘‘the death of society”’ to which in an earlier 
book she gave a haunting significance without ever running the hazard of attempting 
to define it. This is indeed a very disappointing production to come from Miss Wilson. 
There are traces of the old marchenhaft quality about it, as when Walther cries, “I 
believe the time is not far off when Friedrich Barbarossa’s ravens will fly west.” 
These are vague shadowy signs of historical imagination when Walther speaks of 
Barbarossa : 

“‘T am a free Count of the Holy Roman Empire.” He smiled. “‘ That is a way of 
saying, Sasha, that I belong to no recognised nationality. I belong to the empire that 
built Chartres Cathedral, and saw that Fra Angelico had all the pure ultramarine he 
wanted for his pictures of heaven.” 

But Barbarossa, the most promising symbol of them all, does not appear until the book 
is nearly done and leaves one with the suspicion that Miss Wilson, strenuously fum- 
bling for an idea, found one only when it was too late. — 
One cannot complain of any shadowiness or indefiniteness in Herr Feuchtwanger’s 
extraordinary and brilliant work. Miss Wilson’s Holy Roman Empire is a realm of 
fairyland, his is in Swabia in the eighteenth century, a place and time very much of 
3K 
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this earth. I hardly know with what to compare this book, unless it can be called (in 
a phrase used by Mr Thornton Wilder in a different context) a sort of “ Rubens-riot. 
The chief figures are the Duke Karl Alexander, “the German Achilles, and 
his “‘ Court Jew,” Reb Josef Siiss Oppenheim, who rules the duchy for him and 
manages his finances and his amours with equal assiduity. But behind these vast 
realistic grotesques comes a rout of satyrs and nymphs, cynical courtiers, complaisant 
husbands, fathers conniving at their daughters’ dishonour, speculators of the public 
funds, merchants and manufacturers, Jews, opulent and squalid, peasants and beggars. 
They flood across the stage in such a carnival of all the passions, good and bad, that 
one has an impression of a whole people in action. The main theme is, of course, the 
life of the Jews in eighteenth-century Germany and the story of Reb Josef Siiss is as 
impressive as, at times, it is appalling. But what first disconcerts, and then captivates 
the reader is the richness of the background. It is a richness with a decidedly gamey 
flavour, not for all palates, but that it has a definite flavour, cunningly concocted and 
unlike any other in the world, cannot be denied. 

It is perhaps not necessary at this date to dwell on the fact that the writings of Mr. 
Liam O’Flaherty also have their own definite flavour, which also is not for all palates. 
Mr. Gilhooley describes a mining engineer who retires at the age of forty-nine and 
settles down in Dublin to be a bar-loafer and what he himself agreeably calls a “‘ kip- 
hound.” He finds in the street a young girl wandering without a home and, as a result 
of taking her to his lodgings for the night, is ejected from them. They then set up 
together in a flat, and spend most of their time in drunken debauchery. She is the 
quintessential harlot, but she injects such a desire for herself into Mr. Gilhooley’s 
blood that, when he discovers her to be unfaithful, he kills her, afterwards, justifiably _ 
if tardily, drowning himself. 

This unexpectedly happy ending constitutes the one breach in Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
consistency. Apart from it, the book is a matter of unrelieved gloom to every character 
in it. Nor does it seem to me possible that any reader can find in it the joy which it 
is possible to take in any full-hearted appreciation of any sort of life, however sordid. 
Marvellously as Mr. O’Flaherty produces his atmosphere, vividly as he paints his 
pictures, he does not put that last puff of life into his characters which would make 
them interesting. The sole beauty to be discerned in the degradation of a man like 
Mr. Gilhooley would lie in the fact that he too is a man, and really he is not. Mr. 
O’Flaherty makes an abstraction from the whole man which is as unreal as the ab- 
stractions of the rosiest novelette. His skill in writing persuades one to read on, but 
one feels for one’s pains very empty at the end. 

Mr. Henry Green has written a very striking first book. A good deal of his meaning 
has evaded me, which may be my fault, though I think it is largely his. Some of the 
characters have the air of wandering in from some other novel and having no particular 
business here. But the story, which is that of a clever, rather conceited and unpopular 

choolboy who suddenly loses his sight, bears the marks of truth on each separate 
part. His diary, with which it opens, is marvellously true to type and indeed describes 
this sort of schoolboy as well as it has ever been done. His life after his blindness, his 
meditations, his relations with a kindly, anxious, uncomprehending stepmother, these _ 
things are admirably done. Mr. Green has, I think, a good deal to learn in the way 


of putting a book together, but when he has learnt it there is no saying what he may 
not do. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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A STUDY OF SWINBURNE. By T. Earte Wetsy. Illustrated. Faber 
& Gwyer. 16s. 


WHITMAN. By Emory Hottoway. Alfred A. Knopf. ars. 


LIFE & LETTERS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By Lewis MEtvitie. Faber 
& Gwyer. tas. 6d. 


MASSINGER’S A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. Edited by A. H. 
CRUICKSHANK. Clarendon Press. 6s. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER ON THE RESTORATION STAGE. By 
ARTHUR CoLBy SpracuE. Milford. 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF POMPEY THE LITTLE. Golden Cockerel Press. 
18s. 6d. 


A’ TALK WITHJOSEPH CONRAD. ByR.L.Mecroz. Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. 


THE BACCHIC ELEMENT IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. By Emite Lecouts. 
British Academy : Annual Shakespeare Lecture. Milford. 1s. 


R. WELBY’S Study of Swinburne is what everyone acquainted with his 

previous work hoped it would be: the best book yet written on the poet. When, 
a few years ago, Mr. Welby’s Popular History of English Poetry appeared, there was 
clear proof of a critical intelligence that need fear no comparisons which we may make; 
also that we had in that compact volume a history which is to other histories of English 
poetry what the Golden Treasury is to other anthologies, a model. The combination 
of scholarship, judgment, fresh insight, never common and rarest of all in histories of 
literature, produced a little masterpiece, immediately recognised by a few whose 
opinions were worth having. Criticism so fresh and knowledge so wide could not 
remain unrecognised ; they proclaimed a writer who dealt with essentials, not with 
accidents, a critic whose books are still too little known. Thoroughly versed 
in the tradition of English poetry, Mr. Welby turns appropriately to the latest great 
poet in that tradition, Swinburne himself, and his quality is apparent in the bare fact 
that he is fully at home with Swinburne’s vast bequest to English letters. Of apology, 
weariness, distaste or empty eulogy this study is happily free, and it tells us facts 
about the poet that no one else has frankly told; it gives an appreciation of 
his work marred only by too complete a sympathy. Every modern critic of Swinburne 
must undergo and survive two tests, the test provided by Poems and Ballads, and 
the less obvious, but even more exacting, test provided by Swinburne’s “ political ” 
verse. We also require a lucid and carefully reasoned explanation of Swinburne’s 
apparent contradictions. The critic who is immediately revealed as a school ma’am 
by the humane element in Poems and Ballads is negligible; but who, so far, 
has survived the intellectual test of Songs Before Sunrise and the subsequent body 
of Swinburne’s verse ? To-day, and perhaps here we have deteriorated, Swinburne 
is much in the position in which Ruskin found Turner: people cannot see the picture 
for the paint. We do not see, till this new study quietly persuades us, that Liberty 
was for Swinburne as Light for Turner, a religious passion, and that the republic 
which he praised was no constitution or political machinery but what the citta divina 
was to Augustine, the Republic to Plato, the City of Friends to Whitman, Utopia to 
Sir Thomas More. The very word liberty has become a political catchword, repeated 
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so often that even its spokesmen no longer believe it. Swinburne’s poems in its praise 
are partly no longer understood. Yet the ideal exists and is precisely to existing 
states what the Invisible Church of the Catholic mystics is to organised Catholicism. 
Mr. Welby explores the intellectual richness of Swinburne’s thought, the relation 
between his erotic-and political outbursts, the quality that made him a master of 
metre rather than of music, his alternate rapture of superbity and submissiveness, 
and draws, though by implication only, the inference that he is worthy of us but that 
our generation is too blind to him. Mr. Welby admits that, for us to-day, Swinburne 
requires editing ; he points out what rich volumes of verse, prose, criticism and 
drama would remain after every omission had been made, but his argument leaves 
us asking if changes in outlook have not some excuse for themselves. To say that Mr. 
Welby proves his case is not to deny those changes: a critic may argue well without 
our denying the weight of current prejudice against him. His careful prose, built 
by a series of clauses which rise like a wall as they record the stages on which his 
opinion is reared, is not for hasty readers. It is a massive style, sometimes crabbed on 
the surface, for each sentence gives less a summary statement than the grounds on 
which the statement rests. It is safe to say that no One is now qualified to understand 
the poet who has not mastered this volume, in which the peculiarities of the man and 
the difficulties presented by the poet are placed, for the first time, with all available 
frankness before the reader. The note of defence is inevitable to an admirer of 
Swinburne at the present moment, but we should also admit that Swinburne’s immense 
mass of work and the polished accomplishment of the metres he invented have with 
time defeated themselves. They tire now because their appearance once was so 
exciting, and if Mr. Welby is too sympathetic, sympathy is his characteristic. He 
is always more interested in the peculiar quality of each author than in any particular 
school. The corrective for one of his books is to read another. He asks us to share 
his absorption in each author who occupies him. Thus we have here the complete 
case for Swinburne, and thoroughness of this order is not defeated by the change of 
taste that has intervened. The remarkable fact is that such thoroughness should not 
be limited to one author or to one school. For this reason Mr. Welby’s Popular 
History should be recalled to readers who may think his Swinburne too sympathetic 
a book, especially over the prose, where the superlatives can be appalling. The 
splendid residue cannot excuse such rankness of verbiage. 

Mr. Emory Holloway’s critical biography of Walt Whitman is the culmination of 
his studies, and it has a welcome balance derived no doubt from his desire to weave 
the life and the works into a single consistent whole. Dealing little with the technical 
problem of Whitman’s style and form and much with his adventures, making, and 
development, a single impressive volume gives the reader a reliable guide both to 
the man and to his work. A fascinating chapter tells the story, new to the present 
writer, of the strange correspondence which passed between Mrs. Anne Gilchrist 
and the poet, with whom at a ripe age she fell hopelessly in love as soon as Leaves of 
Grass came into her hands. No man has ever been pursued by a woman’s affection 
more wholeheartedly, and she is so simple-minded in her transport that she does 
not forfeit our sympathy, however sorry for her we may feel. Mr. Holloway, like other 
critics, argues that Whitman’s experience in the Civil War was the turning point in 
his work, and makes the acute suggestion that it raised his amorous poems of friend- 
ship, which seem to be the record of private passions, into a mystical ideal. If so, 
this would explain Whitman’s extraordinary denial to J. A. Symonds of the obvious 
meaning of his Calamus poems. Since candour was his profession, since he set at 
nought all class (or sex) distinctions, it could only have been his inaptitude for 
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personal analysis that made him go back on the professions he had poetised. For the 
rest, the value of this well-written book is not that it brings startling new facts or 
interpretations before us, but that it is a balanced criticism of the whole man and his 
whole work. 

Dr. Sprague’s study of Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration stage is more 
for the student than for the general reader, for it is a compilation of facts on a period 
of dramatic history certainly difficult and often obscure. Taking the famous col- 
laborators for his subject, he follows the presentation of their plays from 1660-1710, 
and, in his second part, considers the numerous adaptations made during the same 
years. The theatres were re-opened in the earlier year and Betterton died in the latter. 
The latter part of the book is interesting because Dr. Sprague is not content to record 
the alterations, but sees in the chief of them an artistic motive. He thus provides us 
with a clue to the change of taste that prompted the alterations. The character of the 
Fool notably changes from, at best, an inspired vagabond or official jester, to a profes- 
sional assistant of a more sophisticated type. The book, which is valuable for the 
detail that it has collected, is thus a quarry better to dig in than to appraise in the 
whole. Students of the period will be grateful to the compiler. 

Accustomed as we are to reprints of curious books, it is a pleasant surprise to have 
from the Golden Cockerel Press a witty and little-known eighteenth-century novel. 
The author, Francis Coventry, was a young clergyman who, making a hero of a lapdog 
as was or became the fashion, contrives to weave round its adventures in different 
homes under different masters a lively picture of the life and foibles of the day. The 
dog is mainly an excuse, and the book might run on for ever. Some of the satire is 
the more fresh because it comes from the orthodox quarter. It makes one wonder 
why our clerics are so tame and for the most part still content to leave all the literary 
weapons to their enemies. Thus, in the midst of little Pompey’s adventures, a very 
amusing dispute is introduced upon the immortality of the soul. A lady of fashion, 
shocked by a female sceptic, at last cut the latter short and desired her to be silent .. . 
for she “‘believed all the doctrines of religion, and was contented, like many others, 
with the trifling privilege only of disobeying all its precepts.’’ With unfailing inven- 
tion the story runs like a winding lane to its end, and it is one of the relatively few books 
that we could be content to find longer. 

Mr. Mégroz’ Talk with Foseph Conrad is rather indulgently named, for the actual 
conversation reported is not the main part of the book or its principal interest. The 
talk serves as an excuse for the recorder to write about his favourite author, and if he 
risks our sympathy by his superlatives and tiresomely depreciates great writers in 

order to exalt his particular hero, he shows familiarity with the corners of Conrad’s 
work, and his personal criticism is generally interesting because it is undoubtedly 
sincere. Mr. Cruickshank’s edition of Massinger’s play carries its own welcome with 
it, and it comes opportunely with the revivals of old dramas that is one of the theatrical 
pleasures of to-day. M. Legouis has found a new topic for his Shakespeare Lecture 
in the numerous references to drink that Shakespeare made! The humour of the 
theme does not desert the lecturer throughout his discourse. How witty to observe: 
“ta dry Falstaff would be a monster,” and how timely the quotation: “Dost thou 

think, because thou art virtuous, that there shall be no more cakes and ale?” There 
is a grace, a Gallic detachment, about this discourse which compares very 
welcomely with some of our British public lectures. M. Legouis never allows us to 
forget that he is indulging a whim, and thus never forfeits our interest. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


PALMERSTON. By Puitip GUEDALLA. Benn. 255. 

IN BLACK & WHITE. By Viscount Knutsrorp. Arnold. 21s. 

THE ROAD TO THE TEMPLE. By Susan GLAsPELL. Benn. I5s. 

THE MAGNIFICENT IDLER. By Cameron Rocers. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


RATEFUL as we must all be to him for many entertaining moments, it is quite 

time Mr. Guedalla took himself in hand. Oppressive as the dignity of history may 
become, there are times when it almost seems threatened by the obvious antithesis. 
Mr. Lytton Strachey began it with Queen Victoria, though as he progressed, like all 
true biographers, he was captured by his subject and surrendered with all the honours 
of war. But such passages as : 

Watching the first steps of Master Robert [the great Sir Robert Peel] in his “free 

trade walk” with Papa Cobden. 


and : 
That month the Queen succumbed to Albert’s fatal beauty. 


and “ Victoria announcing with a slight giggle, to her absent Albert,” Lord Palmerston’s 
engagement, are false steps on a slippery slope. 

In this study of Lord Palmerston, one cannot help noticing an air of com- 
placent patronage of which the judicious bottle-holder does not stand in the slightest 
need. From 1827, when the Duke of Portland made him a junior Lord of the Admiralty 
until he died in office as Prime Minister in 1865, he was a great figure in history and, 
above all, a great Englishman. No politician before or since, except perhaps Walpole, 
understood his countrymen better. If one turns back to the pages of Punch, then, 
even more than now, a mirror of contemporary opinion, Palmerston in its agreeable 
pages is always the hero, good-looking, debonair, keeping ‘‘ Bomba ”’ in order, chas- 
tising ‘‘ insolent barbarians ”’, warning Austria and Prussia he has an eye on them, and 
laughing at Lord John Russell’s Reform Bills. It is true he did not care much for 
Democracy, but he stood for Free Trade in a Protectionist era; for Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, when Evangelicanism was a force and Lord Eldon alive ; and upheld the 
now discredited banner of personal liberty. In 1848 he was always on the popular 
side. Metternich he regarded as the evil genius of Europe, and, for once in tune with 
Gladstone, the cause of Italian independence was dear to his heart. 

He refused to allow Kossuth to be surrendered, and, to the horror of the Prince 
Consort, would have entertained him at Broadlands if his Cabinet had not intervened. 
No statesman was more continuously popular. The truth was that he combined many 
of the best qualities of the two great political parties of the time. The sworn foe of all 
injustice and oppression, he worked successfully for the dignity and security of his 
country. ‘The Liberals bore with his foreign policy for his recognition of nations strug- 
gling to be free, and the Tories felt safe with him at home. Never has England stood 
higher than under his conduct of foreign affairs. ‘“‘ Civis Romanus Sum ” was no 
idle boast, and this with a negligible army and a not very considerable fleet. His 
foreign policy has been attacked as dangerously provocative; still he kept England out 
of war. Itis more than probable that where the fumbling pacificism of Lord Aberdeen 
failed, the firmer methods of Palmerston might have succeeded, and it was to him that 
the country turned to get them out of the Crimean disaster. 
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In the Schleswig-Holstein trouble, he was accused of encouraging Denmark to 
resist, and then leaving her in the lurch. Nothing could be more unfair. He protested 
against what he described as “‘ dishonourable and unjust’; but France and Russia, who 
had also guaranteed the integrity of Denmark, refused to act. England alone was 
powerless, and strongly as he stated the position to the Queen, he told Lord Granville, 

There was no question whatever of England going to war.” 

No one can write more brilliantly than Mr. Guedella, but he is a trifle merciless. 
Just as too strong headlights may obscure the motorist’s path, his radiance at times 
becomes bewildering. There is far too much of this sort of thing : 

A wilder music fell upon his official ear where Spanish and Portuguese pretenders 
whirled together in the stamp and thunder of an interminable jota. The dance was 
highly complicated with European representatives and as the claimants wheeled, the 
Foreign Office seemed to catch [which one doubts] a click of distant castanets, a throb 
of faint guitars 

And so on, until the rigmarole becomes almost as interminable as the “ jota,” whatever 
that may be. At times he seems almost inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
virtuosity. Yet the author quotes with approval Palmerston’s reflection : 

Half the wrong conclusions at which mankind arrive are reached by the abuse of 
metaphors, and by mistaking general resemblance or imaginable similarity for real 
identity. 

His style has all the defects of its quality. Allusiveness is a pretty method, but Mr. 
Guedella has a mania for contemporaneous allusions too often without relevance or 
point. Important events are synchronised with such incidents as that Mrs. Carlyle 
arrived at ‘‘a newly-painted door in Cheyne Row, with a canary and a multitude of 
luggage,” and that Mr. Creevy found comfort in his old age “‘in two pairs of stockings.” 
Even Mr. Guedella cannot write a book of over four hundred pages in epigrams, 
and, hard as he tries, the machinery creaks at times, and even facts are fashioned for 
the phrase, until one pants for the cooling stream of an occasional platitude. 

Should the young Queen go for a ride, she has to be described as ‘“‘a small lady in a 
long riding-habit from a large castle”, while the cavalcade has “‘an air that was almost 
Maupinesque”. The death of George IV. is described : 

So the king died almost sublime at last and the ridiculous succeeded. 

It is true there was an element of the ridiculous about William IV., but squalor 
rather than sublimity marked the end of his predecessor. 

Full justice is done to the amazing vitality of Palmerston. At eighty, he climbed 
over a railing and breakfasted off ‘chops and port wine”, annoyed that he had 
never discovered its excellence as a morning meal before. And the next day, in one 
of the turns that make us all read his latest biographer, “‘the last candle of the eighteenth 
century was out”’. 

Lord Knutsford, out of his full and varied life, has made a very pleasant volume 
of reminiscences full of good stories, which have the rare virtue of arising out of their 
context. Educated at Wellington under Benson, he gives a vivid picture of that austere 
prelate who 

trusted nobody, neither boys nor masters, and his rule was by fear—with a very violent 

temper which grew worse and worse when a boy was being scolded or caned, until it 
ended in actual fury. 
The pupil long after went to call at Lambeth and found the same butler who used to 
help at the executions. ‘‘Good heavens, you here still!” was his apprehensive greeting. 
“Oh, you need not fear anything. We are much better-tempered now” was the re- 


assuring answer. 
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Lord Knutsford has been so long identified with hospital work that his successful 
career at the Bar will come as a surprise to many. Disraeli was wrong for once, 
when he allowed “Vivian Grey” to reject the Bar as a career, on the ground that 
it meant ‘Law and bad jokes till forty.” Legal stories are in general, of good quality, 
and Lord Knutsford adds some fresh ones to the store. He graduated in A. L. Smith’s 
chambers, afterwards Master of the Rolls. A pupil who had been just called was given 
his first brief. No one in the pupil room could discover his defence, but his confidence 
was unshaken. When the plaintiff’s case had been heard, the judge asked what the 
defence was. “I rely,” said the junior with great firmness “on the case of Ollers 
vy. Donaldson.” The judge looked at him and said, ‘‘ But that has been over-ruled.”’ 
“ Good God!” said the poor junior, and sat down. His legal experience was not 
without its uses, as it enabled him to handle the case of the dissatisfied shareholders 
of the East India Dock Company with such success that the Company was saved 
and Mr. Sydney Holland emerged as a Director. An interesting account of the 
great Dock Strike is given: the author explains their policy, which was to employ 
as many men as possible, on the ground that it was better for the community to give 
four men {1 than {£4 to one. 

The Road to the Temple is intended, we are told, as a biography of one George M. 
Cook, the husband of the author. There seems to be a vogue now in America for books 
about real people that to some extent are in the guise of fiction. It is an unfortunate 
convention, as the perplexed reader never quite knows where he is. The Road to the 
Temple is a tangled path, written in a confused and rhetorical style, ill-relieved with a 
rather elephantine playfulness. It is all on a desperately high level. 

Miss Glaspell met her future husband at a juvenile debating club where they 
discussed—not quite so originally as she thinks—the usual topics of high-brow 
immaturity. With a failing peculiar to the author for unfortunate names, it was called 
the Monist Society. All through her pages characters are unfairly handicapped by 
being styled ‘‘ Pop Eye,” “‘ Jigg ” and “‘Mamie”’ This was the sort of thing that 
happened :— 


Sometimes the developed Moneron was Floyd Dell, or that very developed Moneron, 
Rabbi Fineshreiber, would clash with the consciously developed Moneron, George 
Cook. One could think of the part conflict has played from Moneron to man— 


But to Miss Glaspell every thing is a very serious matter. When they take a house. 
and build a sundial its supports become “symbols of our relation to truth beyond the 
world.” A lift not merely becomes an elevator, but ‘“‘so personal an elevator not 
attuned to by anyone else so perfectly as me.’’ Even a greenhouse, that surburban 
excrescence, has its rhapsody. The most readable part of this queer book is the account 
of their life in Greece, where Mr. Cook, a distinguished Grecian, met his death in 
circumstances of tragic ill fortune. 

The Magnificent Idler is a life of Walt Whitman, conceived very much in the same 
vein. It leaves us with the impression that the work was much better than the man— 
and after all it is by his work an artist must be judged. It is typical of the author’s 
method that he writes of the poet when the Civil War broke out: 


In the composition of his character, despite the physical strength of his body, there 
was much that was more typical of the woman than of the man. Unlike that of George 
[his brother], his courage, an undoubted quality, did not impel him to active service. 


Immunity to humour seems to be one of the qualifications for Transatlantic biography. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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BODIAM CASTLE. By Lorp Curzon oF KEDLESTON, K.G. Cape. {1 Ios. 
UNKNOWN ESSEX. By Donatp MaxweLt. Lane. 155s. 
UNKNOWN SUFFOLK. By Donatp Maxwett. Lane. 1 5S. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN LEICESTERSHIRE. By J. B. Frirtu. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


UNKNOWN BRIGHTON. By Georcz Arrcuison. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


‘Saale . AND PRESENT. By Wiit1am Gaunt. The Studio. 7s. 6d. 
ros. 6d. 


Sein IN ROMAN BRITAIN. By ArtHuR WEIGALL. Butterworth. 
iy 


ROMAN LONDON. By Gorpon Howe. Benn. 15s. 
RAMBLES IN OLD LONDON. By Grorcz Byron Gorpon. Lane. 15s. 
OXFORD RENOWNED. By L. Rice-Oxtey. Methuen. 18s. 


) ae this collection of books a very good idea can be formed of the wide range 
of the science and art of topography and of the varied equipment necessary to 
the topographer. He must be expert in history architecture, geography and archzology 
and have something more than a bowing acquaintance with natural history and 
geology. A sense of the beautiful in nature and in the works of man, a feeling for 
literature and capacity to undertake serious research are essential. Lord Curzon is a 
conspicuous example of the perfect topographer, in whom all these various qualifi- 
cations were richly developed; and yet the topographical was only one aspect of the 
man’s amazing activities, and of what Mr. Benson calls his ‘‘awful industry.” The 
work placed at the head of the list is a worthy memorial of a man the full range of 
whose capabilities we begin adequately to appreciate only after his death. He bought 
Bodiam Castle, spent years and, obviously, considerable sums of money on exploration 
and repair, and then devised it to the nation with this noble volume into the bargain. 
Bodiam Castle stands in the midst of the sunniest meadows in all the Sussex weald. 
Its tall towers and curtain walls, still almost perfect, rise menacingly yet, somehow, 
reassuringly, out of the deep waters which reflect them, whispering, indeed, the last 
enchantments of the Middle Ages. For this was one of the last of its kind and in its 
plan and outline you can see the grimness of war giving place to the new security and 
comfort of the modern age. For the castle was built in 1386 by Sir Edward Dalyngryges, 
passed through various hands, Lewknors (the name smacks of Nell Gwynne and 
Drury Lane), Tuftons, Powells, and so on, fell to Richard III’s army in 1483 and was 
“slighted” by the Puritans ; since when it has been uninhabited and uninhabitable. 
Lord Curzon takes us all round the building, shows us where the drawbridges were and 
the tilt yard and the wharf on the banks of the little river Rother. The country round 
is little changed from a far earlier day. The spirit of chivalry seems to brood in the 
haze over the parklike meadows. We can see the “joust at arms,” the King who “shot 
through the lists at Camelot and charged before the eyes of ladies and of Kings” and 
_ the barge moving “‘from the bank like some full-breasted swan.” ; 
Lord Curzon has given us a fine example of what public spirit can do when united 
with wealth, deep knowledge and personal labour. His descriptive reconstruction of 
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the interior is learned yet vivid with actuality. Missing stones from the battlements 
have been recovered from the moat and replaced, and the neglect of nearly three hun- 
dred years made good as far as the most careful research can reveal the original. ‘This 
type of gift to the nation may well reconcile us to the loss of some of those pictures 
the acquisition of which was Lord Curzon’s predecessors’ way of showing their 
appreciation of art. = eee 

Mr. Donald Maxwell is industriously performing a similar service in disclosing 
some of the more secluded beauties of the English countryside. You can run through 
Essex and Suffolk from London in a day, but if you leave their highways and can forget 
the clamorous watering-places on their coasts, you may still experience a sense of re- 
moteness scarcely believable in this crowded land. When all rural England has been 
carefully scheduled and divided up into (a) motor roads, (b) garden suburbs and (c) 
golf courses, there may still be found here some quiet pastoral corners almost as they 
were left by the eighteenth century. The reason is that these lowland counties are 
neither industrial nor suburban nor tortured with beauty spots. It is a country of 
flourishing farms and shrunken towns and magnificent fifteenth-century churches, 
and many of its villages are still innocent of tin roof and yellow petrol-pump. The 
author’s charming sketches have a quality of quiet serenity which faithfully reflects 
this character, and he writes with a vivacity and discursiveness undisturbed by too 
strict a care for accuracy. If, for instance, you had to find the lovely old Norman 
church of Barsham from the sketch map with which he has hopefully provided you, 
you would fail, for it is placed on the wrong side of Bungay; and Macaulay’s neat 
observation about the reason for the objection of the Puritans to bear-baiting is quite 
spoiled in his quotation. But we are only too grateful to Mr. Maxwell for that, having 
discovered these alluring villages, he has not kept his knowledge to himself. 

Leicestershire again is not a tourists’ county ; it has its flourishing manufacturing 
towns and aristocratic hunts, but a glance at Mr. Griggs’ attractive illustrations to Mr. 
Frith’s book will disclose an architectural wealth little suspected by the casual traveller. 
From lordly Belvoir to plebeian Barton in the Beans there is scarcely a village but 
contributes some charming piece of domestic architecture, while nearly every town 
rejoices in a dignified church. As in all the books of the ‘““Highways and Byways” 
series the treatment is very thorough and there is much biographical and historical 
anecdote. 

The “unknown” in Brighton applies rather to its history than to its topography, to 
the lost Brighton under the sea, to the lost Priory of St. Bartholomew. It is a common 
but mistaken belief that nothing happened in Brighton before the Regency, whereas, 
besides the well-known episode of the escape of Charles II. by the aid of Captain 
Tattersall (a brave fellow with an eye to the main chance who, having squeezed out 
of the restored but reluctant monarch a handsome honorarium for this timely help, 
invested the same in speculative building on a large scale in his native town), it has 
suffered various French attacks, including a complete burning in 1514. When the new 
town was built it became a nest of pirates, and subsequently of smugglers. So there 
was plenty of excitement in Brighton even before the Pavilion was built. Mr. Aitchison’s 
narrative of these events concludes with an effective and almost convincing ghost 
story. But why are Miss Langdale’s pictures so gloomy? Seas, streets and statues are 
all seen under a sombre sky—they are so unsuitable an advertisement for Brighton. 

And so to Rome 

acs WM pice settee y at once the paradise 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness. 


The foremost city of the world in classical, medieval and renaissance times, she 
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stands now overlaid with baroque, defiled by the nineteenth century, and still, as Zola 
found her, ‘“‘fresh and youthful, with a volatile incorporeal gaiety of aspect, smiling as at 
the hope of a new life in the pure dawn of a lovely day.”’ The smile is perhaps a little 
wan now. The Studio has produced nothing finer than this collection of 144 pictures of 
Rome by artists of every land, and no one can look on them without emotion. Pro- 
digious labour must have gone to the assembling of them. Not one is without genuine 
artistic interest and each will repay prolonged study. Look at Pannini’s picture of the 
Pantheon, and turn to Mr. Gaunt’s penetrating description and his quotation 
of Stendhal’s “On fait quelques pas, on voit V’église, et tout est fini.” It catches the 
breath. This introductory essay must not be missed ; it is full of good criticism and 
helpful guidance. The author must be reminded, however, that it was Bourbon (and 
not Charles V.) who besieged the Castle of St. Angelo in 1527 (not 1572). 

The influence which this majestic city of the south had upon the development of 
our own northern island becomes increasingly apparent. Here is Mr. Arthur Weigall, 
a renowned Egyptologist, relaxing from his severer researches to write a book upon 
the Roman remains in Britain not intended for the archzologist but for a public which 
is becoming more and more inclined to interest itself in the past; one of the results of 
which is that the past grows better known the more it recedes. 

Mr. Gordon Home has performed the same task for London more intensively. He 
has collected all the latest discoveries, bringing them into relation with one another to 
make a connected history of a very obscure period. Such a book was needed and Mr. 
Home has carried it out admirably. His scholarship has been impugned, but his in- 
dustry, his careful weighing of evidence, and his clear presentment of his conclusions 
cannot be gainsaid, and he gives us an interesting and realistic study of lifein London 
in Roman times in which we can feel that the facts are as stated and the conjectural 
filling up of the Jacune (even to a financial panic in 406) extremely plausible. 

He defends the “‘continuity”’ theory and so does Mr. George Byron Gordon, an 
American whose enthusiastic approval of London and its ways may well make us 
Cockneys blush. It is interesting to note what the cultured American visiting our city 
thinks most worthy of note—its ancient customs, its solemn medizval dignities, the 
significance of the Mayoral office in its relation to the throne are what appeal to him. 
When the Americans have completed their capture of London they will no doubt care- 
fully preserve all these things. They will certainly want to keep Waterloo Bridge and the 
Bloomsbury Squares, if any are left. Meanwhile Mr. Gordon notes with satisfaction 
that “Boadicea has the unique distinction of being the only person who ever conquered 
London and they have raised a monument to her on the Thames Embankment.” His 
history is not impeccable—Charles I. was not an ancestor of the present King: the 
account of the creation of the London Boroughs is not accurate: at the time of the 
Great Fire (which was not in the same year as the Plague) London was not “the greatest 
and finest city in Europe”—but these slips may be easily condoned in one who pre- 
sumably has not been brought up upon our domestic history, and they do not detract 
from the real interest of a book which discusses a much-worn theme with a freshness 
which too close an absorption in the facts of history might have impaired. 

But with all their wealth and grandeur neither Rome or London ever possessed the 
ineffable charm that clings about Oxford. “Beautiful city ! so venerable, so lovely, so 
_ unravaged by the intellectual life of our century, so serene!” A better guide than 

Mr. Rice-Oxley to the history and archfiecture of Oxford could not be desired. 
His knowledge of the “sweet city” is unrivalled, his method of presentation lucid 


and concise. 
H. G. CORNER 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK. By MajorHucuPottarp. Country 
Life qnc7S abd: 


A BOOK OF SCENTS AND DISHES. By Dororuy ALLHUSEN. Williams & 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


THE MAGIC OF HERBS. By Mrs. C.F. Lever. Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d. 


CLARISSE OR THE OLD COOK. Anonymous. Translated from the French 
by ExtsE VALLEE. Methuen. 5s. 


LUCULLUS: THE FOOD OF THE FUTURE. By Otca Hart.ey and Mrs. 
C.F. Levert. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DIET IN RELATION TO HEALTH. Various Authors. 
Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF WINE. By P. Morton SHanp. Guy Chapman. I5s. 
WINE AND THE WINE LANDS OF THE WORLD. By Frank HepGEs BUTLER. 


Benn. Iss. ; 


S’T not a noble sight to behold so many books dealing with food and drink at the 

head of this chronicle ? The cynic will say that, just as periods in which no poetry 
worthy the name is being written have been productive of-floods of literary criticism, 
so our generation of tinned foods and screw-stoppered bottles brings forth discourses 
on good cooking and the art of knowing wine. I am no cynic, and prefer to think 
that these are voices, not unheeded, crying to the age to quit its cans and its gin bottles, 
its nut foods and mineral waters, its dinners of messy dishes and gassy wines, dis- 
turbed by the din of monstrous instruments and the movement of goatish dancing, 
and turn its thoughts to higher things, and those pure pleasures of the stomach which 
dispose the mind now to calm and cheerful meditation upon the nobility of man, now 
to lively reflection upon the loveliness of woman. There is a stirring of the sap, as it 
were, and our seemingly dead tree of English table pleasures is about to put forth 
leaves, or so I like to think. Even though many be found willing to pay a guinea or 
two to eat bad food indifferently cooked, served by incompetent and insolent waiters 
who (O shame !) are paid a shilling or two by the cork for every bottle of bad wine 
they can force on an indifferent or unwilling client, many who, moreover, are rather 
enticed than dismayed by the borborygmic blarings of savage American youths armed 
with appalling tubes, even though, I say, yet nevertheless the party of just men is, 
I feel certain, daily increasing, and moving to a distant but glorious triumph. 

I select for first mention two very authoritative books, whose authors season very 
specialised knowledge with the piquant sauce of a satirical wit. Major Pollard and 
Mr. Shand are so clearly conversant with every aspect of the subject which they treat 
that one can do little more than praise their generosity in setting information which 
can only have been acquired by years of patient devotion at the disposal of all who 
care to avail themselves of the opportunity. Taking Major Pollard first, I must say a 
word as to his title. “‘ Sportsman ” is a word used with many significances, denoting 
sometimes a man who systematically loses money to bookmakers, sometimes a man 
who, after a heavy dinner, encourages boxers to batter one another for an oft-times 
precarious living, sometimes, again, a man who plays lawn tennis—as an amateur. 
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Major Pollard, however, definitely uses it in the sense of a man who shoots birds and 
small animals of certain edible species, and catches with prescribed instruments 
certain kinds of fish, and his book tells how best these birds, animals and fishes may 
be prepared for the table. I may as well own fairly that game cookery is not a subject 
on which I am expert, and there are dozens of creatures in this book of which I have 
never eaten. Fieldfares, blackbirds, coots, curlews, godwits, dotterels, badgers, hedge- 
hogs, squirrels, gudgeon, lampreys and roach have never come my way as food, but 
Major Pollard writes of dressing them for table in a way which convinces me that not 
only has he prepared and eaten them, but that he has converted them into very suc- 
culent dishes. 

Major Pollard’s book is a plea for a more liberal use of game as an alternative to the 
everlasting joint, and for a more varied and more competent cooking of it. He gives 
many variations for dealing with the familiar pheasant and partridge—baking, grilling, 
salmis, pie, pudding, soufflé, and a recipe for the famous perdreaux aux choux,for which 
the old cook of Clarisse gives an alternative recipe. He even sanctions boiling, which 
sounds horrible to me, like boiled turkey, which I once heard praised. Perhaps it is all 
right for a change, like frying salmon, which Major Pollard says cannot be done, 
but I have eaten of it so prepared. Plank cookery he also recommends for many 
birds, and I agree with him that planking, like paper bag cookery, is very good in 
its place. He is particularly to be praised for giving recipes which sound good for 
dealing with intractable material, aged birds, rabbits (which he compares to insipid 
blondes) and even pigeons. 

The book is a mouth-watering piece of writing, and absolutely indispensable to every 
country-house, and every traveller who leaves the beaten track. It even contains 
recipes for cooking bear’s paws, and tells us that shelduck is poor, scoter is very poor, 
and scaup duck unbelievably bad, while cormorants are useless for food, “though in 
darkest Ireland a cormorant is sometimes buried in a manure heap for a fortnight, 
and then made into soup. But then the Irish have very odd tastes: even so, I did not 
entirely credit this filthy practice (for it cannot be called a recipe) until I had read 
part of that Irish classic, the Ulysses of Mr. James Joyce. Now I believe it.”” It—the 
book, not the cormorant,—has a pleasant flavour of antiquity, befitting a book on game, 
as when we are told to “ hack an old grouse into gobbets,”’ and to grallock our beast. 
Insides are freely discussed, and of course, play a much larger part in game cookery 
than in the preparing of domestic animals. I believe devoutly in Major Pollard, not 
because I am learned in game cookery, for I have already acknowledged my inexpert- 
ness, but because he has the authentic rhapsodical manner of the gourmet, while his 
details carry conviction. My only quarrel with him is that he is not always consistent. 
For instance, speaking of salmis, at one place he says red wine alone is permissible 
and even says that the use of sherry is mortal sin, while in two subsequent recipes 
for salmis he distinctly allows either claret or sherry, which seems to me the reasonable 
thing. In salmis served at restaurants they usually substitute furniture polish. If 
Major Pollard wants to convince me on any point I am free to dine with him on most 
nights. 

With Mr. Shand I feel more sure of my ground, if that is a suitable metaphor for 
so liquid a subject. I am far from wishing to suggest that I know as much as he does 
about wine, for this book is clearly the result of many a year spent in wise dining and 
discriminating degustation. Even at college Mr. Shand was critical of his wine, and 
I gather that ever since that time Mr.Shand has made a hobby of acquiring somehow or ° 
other the best bottle going. I praise his book particularly because it always affects me 
pleasurably to find a man whose knowledge and experience may be greater, but whose 
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tastes are similar to my own. There is just as much personality in judgment on wine 
as on, say, poetry, and I am of the school of Mr. Shand. I share his evident low 
opinion of sparkling wines in general. Sparkling Burgundy is beastly, and I can never 
believe that anyone who likes it can enjoy a good wine. Even champagne probably 
owes its position largely to its dearness. Mr. Shand does not condemn it, but I gather 
that he would rather have one bottle of Montrachet than two of champagne, and so say all 
good men. Champagne is all very well in its merry way, but it has no soul, no vinosity. 
“Te champagne,” as a French connoisseur recently said to me, “ ce n’est pas un vin,” 
and that, I think, is the right view. A drink admirable on occasions, but not a wine. 
And when you reflect what a bottle of Burgundy the same money, discreetly applied , 
will purchase——. 

To return to Mr. Shand,-his book is full of both taste and learning, and is equally 
informative on the vine, on the manufacture and the properties of the wine, on the 
official classification, and on drinking in general. The only blemish is an occasional 
carelessness in the English. It is the best general handbook which I have met with, 
although the strong individuality of the author may embroil him with some 
authorities. He is no great lover of port—I rather agree with him, but others will 
hold up their hands. Burgundy and claret he clearly loves, and they are indeed 
the soul of wine. I should have liked a little more enthusiasm for the crack Rhine 
wines and Moselles—Johannisberger, say, and Berncastler Doktor—but I cannot 
find anything to criticise in what he says of them: it is just that I feel he is an ad- 
mirer of them, but not a lover. Out-of-the-way wines, such as Szekszardy, come 
in for a mention, and there is an excellent glossary and bibliography. Add that the 
book is very well produced in every respect, paper, printing and binding, and it will 
be seen that all lovers of wine should possess it. 

To finish with the wine before returning to the cookery, Mr. F. H. Butler’s book 
is a pleasant chatty affair about wine and travel, copiously illustrated with the usual 
half-tone reproductions of photographs on art paper which come loose with the type 
of binding favoured. It is full of scraps of information, anecdotes and quotations, and 
contains a chapter on drinking-songs and an account of balloon voyages. I must quote 
one serious sentence from the chapter entitled Fapan : Saké and the Geisha 


It is hard to say whether these girls are really beautiful according to European taste, 
because their faces are painted and artificially made up. 


Miss Hartley and Mrs. Leyel are honoured by me for their The Gentle Art of Cookery 
noticed in this chronicle some time ago, and their Lucullus is excellent fun, and some- 
thing more. They point out that the towns depend for their food on the country, 
and that the increasing concentration of the population in towns, if it con- 
tinues and spreads to other countries, will lead to famine. Turning then to 
prophecy, our authors, in the character of the modern optimist “ who expects the 
worst, but hopes to be dead before it arrives,” give us an address delivered in the 
twenty-first century by Professor Lucullus, which reviews the various food troubles 
through which mankind has passed since the middle of the twentieth century, when 
the world became vegetarian. We hear of the Neo-Vegetarians, who would not hear 
of massacring young lettuces, but allowed ripe fruit if gathered from the ground after 
the tree had no further use for it ; of imitation wool and leather for clothing ; later of a 
scientifically constructed food compounded of cellulose, alcohol, some unknown 
bacteria and tin. Later, with the spread of chemical foods, ostrich gizzards were 
grafted into human beings. The return to a more natural diet is indicated in a 
most amusing way, and the misconceptions under which the professor labours are 
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not the usual clumsy clowning, but skilfully and reasonably introduced. An excellent 
trifle. I wish I could praise as unreservedly Mrs. Leyel’s The Magic of Herbs, a char- 
mingly produced book, but, alas! it makes pretensions to scholarship, and judged 
from this point of view it must be censured. It is full of mis-spellings and miscon- 
ceptions, and frequently the most interesting point about a book orcharacter is omitted. 
I suppose that I ought to justify myself with examples, and so will quote a few from 
the list before me : “‘stayrion” should be “‘ satyrion”; ““Wecher” should be “Wecker”; 
“ Torfano” is put for “ Tofana” ; dragon’s blood is not a plant ; Baptista Porta 
did not invent the telescope. ‘‘ The Aldi Press,” “‘ a vast arcana” are queer. The 
bibliography is a sorry affair : there is no uniformity as to the edition quoted, foreign 
words are mis-spelt, and for many books not even a date, let alone a place of pub- 
lication, is given. There is plenty of matter in the book, but it is ill digested. This 
kind of thing is apparently not Mrs. Leyel’s strong point. 

Miss (?) Dorothy Allhusen’s book is a most excellent collection of recipes for 
dishes of various kinds, confectionery, and pot pourri. The recipes are in most cases 
interesting variations of the usual method, and those that have been tried in my 
household have been very successful. This is not a stock cookery-book, but a very 
suggestive addition to the library of any competent cook. The Importance of Diet is 
a collection of six lectures on the scientific aspect of food, dealing with food values, 
vitamins, adulteration and such like, which contains in addition a very interesting 
discourse on the Food of Mankind Treated Historically and Geographically, by Sir 
D’Arcy Power. And now in conclusion I come to Clarisse, translated (very well trans- 
lated) from the French of an anonymous author. 

This charming little book, produced much more tastefully than other books of the 
same publisher which have come my way, is not a cookery-book, although it contains 
more than one excellent recipe ; neither is it written by the old woman cook who is 
its ostensible author, but rather, I should guess, by a cultivated gourmet equally sen- 
sitive to the charms of food and of literature, resembling somewhat the master whom 
the old cook praises. It is a discourse round about the table and its pleasures, with 
praises of particular meals, fruits and wines ; it contains little pen pictures of interiors 
and little portraits; apposite passages from authors who have discussed food 
lovingly; brief aphorisms on the esoteric ritual of dining ; directions for preparing 
a few particular dishes. Had I but space I could write largely upon it, for every 
page suggests a train of reflections. I must content myself with but one such 
divagation. For a true lover of the art of feeding, the enjoyment of a particular meal 
or dish depends very greatly upon the mood of the moment, the surroundings, the 
company : a simple meal may be made delightful by her who lays the table and places 
the dishes down with a smile. A recipe is a mere theme, which can please or not 
please according to the harmonies. Promenade rurale 4 la blondinette or Brunette facon 
clair de lune suggest pleasant and refined ways of passing the time, but nobody can 
guarantee satisfaction, even by detailed directions. Repetition may dull, a slight dis- 
turbance of the setting may produce a result different from that anticipated. So is it 
with the noblest recipe. Good health, good humour and an atmosphere of fresh 
affection will render the plainest fare palatable. But plain though it may be, the in- 
gredients and the cooking must be good and sympathetic, for no serenity of temper 
is powerful against the brutality of an ignorant and careless cook. Given, however, 
the perfect background, there can be few pleasures so pure and so harmless as the 
enjoyment of a really good, preferably slightly unusual, repast in well-chosen 


companionship. E. N. da C. ANDRADE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HE latest volume of Mr. Frederick Hollyer’s facsimile reproductions of 

works by Blake is All Religions are One, from the only copy known to exist, 

that belonging to Mr. Henry E. Huntington. The ordinary edition is 

priced at 15s. and there are 50 copies printed on large platinotype paper 
at 5 guineas each. The book contains a series of charming small engravings, each 
being an embellishment of a prose apophthegm in Blake’s customary manner. 


Or. of the pleasantest of all series of reprints is (or are ?) The Fortune Play-Books 
(Robert Holden, 5s. each.) The series is edited by Mr. G. B. Harrison, also editor 
of the Bodley Head Quartos. The two latest volumes are The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle and Every Man in his Humour. They are furnished with adequate stage- 
directions and vocabularies, and are delightfully printed and bound. 


E stand abashed before the enterprise of Mr. Noel Douglas in publishing a 

series of facsimile reprints of famous reprints which must be invaluable to 
scholars but can only (we imagine) be successful if collectors are tempted by the 
limitation of numbers. Of Donne’s Anniversaries 250 copies are published at two 
guineas, whilst the ordinary edition costs gs., of the Bristol Lyrical Ballads of 1798 
(one of the rarest of all great books) 250 copies are issued at {1 115. 6d. and the ordinary 
edition is priced at 6s. 


MBOLDENED perhaps by the great success of Osbaldeston’s autobiography, 

the Bodley Head have produced, in similar shape, a reprint (16s.) of Nimrod’s 
Hunting Reminiscences, edited by W. Shaw Sparrow. The book, first published by 
Ackermann in 1843 (the year of Nimrod’s death) is one of the most entertaining of all 
sporting works. Nimrod wrote well, had an inexhaustible memory, and above all, 
lived and thought with an unfailing gusto, which gives raciness to the slightest of its 
anecdotes. “‘ It is the duty of every man,” said one of his heroes, “‘ to take care of his 
health for the sake of riding to hounds.” 'That was the spirit he loved. The illus- 
- trations, coloured and plain, and the maps are excellent. 


oa Rais latest Golden Cockerel book is a reprint (350 copies, 17s. 6d.) of Sir Roger 

L’Estrange’s 1692 version of Aesop’s fables. ‘The format is, as always with this 

press, admirable, and there are charming woodcuts by Celia M. Fiennes. 

4 Ate Psalms of David illustrated by Frideswith Huddart (Faber & Gwyer, 21s.) 
is a handsome book, but we don’t like the illustrations. They show a certain 

feeling for decorative arrangement, but are weak in imagination and amateurish in 

‘line. Mr. George Rylands’s introduction, though brief, is admirable. 


| psa Duke and Popanilla have been added to the beautiful Bradenham 
ee of the Novels and Tales of Benjamin Disraeli (Peter Davies 10s 6d. 
each. 


See of the best book illustrations we have recently seen are Thomas Mackenzie’s 
coloured plates for James Stephens’s The Crock of Gold (Macmillan, 215.) 


